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Woodstockers again can glory 
in their own new-old village 
COVERED BRIDGE 
It makes up for the Rte. 4 span 
lost to “progress” years ago. 
by Rockwell Stephens 
Photographs by Ken Miner 


C onstruction of a new bridge in the 
village of Woodstock would hardly 
seem so newsworthy as to attract the 
number of newspapermen and television 
crews gathered there one late June day 
last summer. 

But this was a covered bridge straight 
out of the 1800s, hand built, piece by 
piece, with solid Douglas fir plank and 
beam, dimensioned and fitted with a cabi- 
net maker’s precision and locked in place 
forever with white oak pins — the first 
authentic highway covered bridge built 
in Vermont sińce 1912. And in keeping 
with traditional methods, the structure 
was to be pulled across the river into 
place by a team of oxen. Such a project, 
dismissing as it did the trappings of mod¬ 
ern machinę technology, was a bit of 
Iiving folklore not to be missed. 

Several years ago it was apparent that 
the 1877 iron Middle Bridge over the 
Ottauquechee would have to be re- 


placed. A letter to the local paper by 
Edward H. Williams III, a retired civi 1 
engineer and a member of one of 
Woodstock’s old families, suggested 
that it be replaced with a covered bridge 
to make a threesome with Woodstock’s 
two other antiquities — the Taftsville 
bridge built in 1836 and the unique 
Lincoln bridge dating from 1877. 

When the bridge had been restricted 
to pedestrians for a year and action be- 
came imperative, the estimate of re- 
placement — $70,000 — brought on a 
minor crisis. The old bridge, closed for 
so long, had proved to be a convenience 
rather than a necessity in the eyes of 
many Woodstockers, and $70,000 was 
a lot of money. The covered bridge pro- 
ponents, however, formed a committee 
which located a builder, developed a 
cost estimate of $55,000, determined 
that the State would absorb 80 per cent 
of the cost, and further asserted that 


pledges already received from local 
citizens assured payment of the balance. 
Presented thus for free with a new 
bridge of undoubted historical interest 
as well as practical value, the town se- 
lectmen in December, 1967, voted for a 
covered bridge. 

Despite the fact that covered bridge 
building died as a profession some two 
generations ago, selection of a builder 
was no problem. A member of the Na¬ 
tional Association for the Preservation 
of Covered Bridges, knowledgable in 
their past and present history, said “Gra- 
ton is your man,” and listed the historie 
bridges he had repaired, rebuilt, and 
even moved from one site to another. 

Milton S. Graton and his two sons 
Arnold and Stanley are Graton Associ¬ 
ates Inc. of Ashland, New Hampshire, 
builders, as the Gratons have been for 
generations. As the Woodstock bridge 
grew under their hands, with detail after 
detail showing his sense of design and 
craftsman’s skill, it was obvious that he 
was indeed “the man.” 

Like most covered bridge builders be- 
fore him, Graton is not an engineer. “I 
had ideas about an engineering course 
at Norwich back in 1927,” he says, “but 
the Model T truck I was using for con¬ 
struction jobs needed repairs so often 
that I just kept on working.” Stress anal- 
ysis and other technical aspects of wood 
construction? “Engineering tables are 
useful, particularly in Steel and concrete, 
but,” and he touched one of his big 
beams, “a man who can’t communicate 
with a piece of wood better leave it 
alone.” 

His original 8-ton capacity design met 
standards for a 15-ton rating with the 



At his Ashland, N.H. hcadquartcrs M. S. Graton outlines his lattice truss 
platis to Vt. Highway engineers. With his sons, right, he sets the 
heauy planks in place. Dotli photographs by Donald Wiedenmayer, vhd. 
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On the bridge site, the old metal bridge hauing beeti rernoved, 
the pre-cut lattice side parts are laid out for assembly. 


Milton Graton watches one of the 1400 white oak trunnels being sledged 
into place, pinning the lattice members solidly together. 
















addition of 2 by 6 inch floor planking 
laid on edge substituted for fiat 3 inch 
planking. He switched from 12 to 14 
inch planks for half of his lattice and 
added one morę member to each of the 
bottom chords, “not due to the change 
in capacity rating; we are only making 
these changes for our own peace of 
mind.” 

The new Middle Bridge follows the 
Town Lattice or Town Truss design de- 
veloped by Ithiel Town, a Connecticut 
architect who patented his idea in 1820, 
and again with improvements in 1835. 
He built few bridges himself, but the 
strength and simplicity of his design 
were such that morę than half the cov- 
ered bridges in Vermont followed his 
pattern. “You could build them by the 
mile and cut them off by the yard.” 

Graton planned for a 140-foot road- 
way 14 feet 4 inches wide, a separate 
five-foot covered walkway, and vertical 
clearance of 14 feet 4 inches to accom- 
modate the possible big van which might 
stray off the beaten path of the town’s 
two main highway bridges. The 150-foot 
roof overhangs each end to keep out the 
weather. 


Details of his design show the care 
taken to prevent rot and decay from ac- 
cumulated dirt and moisture. No timbers 
touch the concrete abutments, for ex- 
ample, in order to provide ventilation. 
Even the bottom chords, or girders, are 
mounted on pads to minimize the dirt- 
damp decay which, with fire, are the 
only factors to prevent a well built cov- 
ered bridge from living practically for- 
ever. 

The Town Truss design consists basi- 
cally of a criss cross lattice of slanting 
upright planks held between horizontal 
timbers spliced lengthwise to form the 
girders or “chords” spanning the stream. 
The lattice is pinned at every point where 
one plank crosses another, the whole as- 
sembly thus forming a rigid structure of 
great strength. 

Graton used four chords, though a 
lighter or shorter bridge might require 
only two. Ends of the main bottom 
chords rest on a massive Douglas fir 
“shoe” 10 inches wide by 16 high and 
14 feet long, supported by a concrete 
pedestal on the bridge abutment. Five 
planks V /2 inches thick by 14 wide and 
32 to 42 feet long, form these bottom 


chords, with three planks in the inner or 
roadway side of the lattice members, 
and two on the outside. A pair of 3 l /z by 
12 inch planks each side of the lattice 
make up the three middle chords. 
Together they use 34,000 of the 80,000 
board feet of timber in the bridge, of 
which 64,000 feet is Douglas fir cut in 
Oregon and planed one side and one 
edge to insure accurate dimensioning. 

Twenty-four foot planks, V/i inches 
thick by 14 wide, or 12 inches wide for 
those in the center portion of the bridge, 
form the lattice. Six by 14 inch floor 
beams, pressure creosoted, carry the 
15,000 feet of creosoted two by sixes 
16 to 20 feet long laid edgewise for 
the floor. 

The roof, cross braced from the two 
upper chords by a triple triangle pattern 
of heavy timbers, is finished with white 
cedar shingle boards from New Bruns¬ 
wick, cut half an inch thick by three feet 
long to match the old time bridges. 

The all-important white oak pegs or 
trunnels (a contraction of “tree nad”) 
which lock beam and lattice into a 
forever-rigid structure came from morę 
than twenty trees selected by Graton 
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himself to insure prime wood. Cut in 
blanks 2 3 /s inches square, they were 
then turned to two-inch diameter, leav- 
ing a square head, then racked and 
thoroughly soaked with linseed oil. 
Lengths varied from 1 1 to 27Vi inches. 
Two thousand blanks were madę to pro- 
vide the 1400 perfect pieces finally 
consumed. 

The bridge was first assembled at 
Graton’s headquarters in New Hamp- 
shire. Piece by piece the long chord 
members were locked into position by 
300 2 by 3 inch hardwood clamps 
tightened by bolts up to 3 feet long, then 
forced inch by inch into the shallow 
arch which would make the center of 
the bridge 12 inches higher than the 
ends. 

Drilling morę than a thousand two 
inch holes to take the long locking 
trunnels dictated a concession to 
modernity. An electric drill with a 
specially-designed bit to insure a smooth 
inside surface in the borę was substi- 
tuted for the muscle-turned augur once 
used for the purpose. An ingenious 
tripod to hołd the drill vertical and 
position it with the greatest accuracy 


was another forgiveable departure from 
tradition. 

After numbering each piece the 
bridge was taken apart and trucked to 
the Woodstock site. There on the half 
błock length of Union Street running 
back from the river each complete truss 
was rebuilt and the trunnels driven 
home with a fuli arm swing of a long 
handled sledge. 

Raising the lattice trusses to the 
vertical after assembly called for morę 
than the dozen neighbors with long 
poles that used to be used with barn 
raisings. With the base chord firmly 
anchored, a series of hand winches and 
ingeniously placed cables inch by inch 
drew the sides erect, to be locked into 
place by well braced roof beams. 

Meanwhile a bulldozer — the only 
twentieth century construction machinę 
allowed in the cast — narrowed the 
river channel sufficiently to provide a 
solid gravel base for a cribbing of fresh 
cut beams on which the bridge would be 
supported for the finał act of pulling it 
across the stream. Heavy beams on this 
cribbing madę a path for hardwood 
rollers on which the 100-ton bridge 


ultimately would be moved into place. 

Two-inch ropę and a pair of mam* 
moth four sheave pulley blocks were 
used for the pulling operation, with one 
pulley anchored to the far abutment, the 
other to an equalizing yoke of cable 
attached to the bridge. A few turns of 
the ropę around an old time wooden 
capstan set the stage for the finał act. 

For the slow and steady power to 
turn the capstan as well as to sustain 
the traditions of the covered bridge era 
it was obvious that an ox team should 
be called in. On the Saturday afternoon 
of June 28 Joe and Ben, a four-year-old 
team with many a country fair pulling 
contest to the credit of their trainer and 
owner, Olin Maxham, took up the slack 
and started the bridge on its finał 
move. 

Each turn of the capstan brought the 
bridge V /2 inches on its way. This pace 
and frequent adjustment of the rollers 
madę for a slow journey, but by the 
following Wednesday this newest mem- 
ber of an old and honored family was 
solidly in place, cathedral strong and 
ready to serve for a hundred years and 
morę. ^ 













Turning a capstan erected on the village side oj the river, Olin Maxhams 
oxen winch the hridge slowly across the temporary cribhing. 



Once across, the cribhing is carefully removed as the 100-ton bridge 
is eased down, to rest on its permanent abutments. 

















The Space Research 

Institute on Vermont’s northern border is 
shooting rugged new satellites from mammoth 
16-inch cannons. By Jerome B. Robinson 
Photographs by Han son Carroll 


I n an Alpine valley in the Sutton 
Mountain rangę just above North 
Troy, Vermont, a shrill siren splits the 
morning silence with intermittent blasts. 
Simultaneously, in a smali building on 
the mountainside above Rte. 105 in 
Highwater, Quebec, lights flash on an 
electronic wali panel, and a countdown 
clock clicks off the seconds. At a control 
console in the center of the dimly light- 
ed room, a man wearing earphones flicks 
his fingers over a bank of switches and 
speaks brusquely with a clipped British 
accent into a microphone. 


“This is Highwater Launch Control 
on my mark at T minus ten seconds and 
counting on shot eight-fifty-five dash 29 
hours.” He says it “arrs.” 

“Ten - nine - eight - seven - six - five - 
four- three-two-one - MARK.” 

He presses a button. “Test away,” he 
announces. 

There is a second’s delay and then the 
room thuds with the concussion like that 
of a dead horse falling on the floor, or a 
jet breaking the sound barrier. The siren 
stops its wailing. The man arises from 
his seat at the console and smiles. 


“Thafs all there is to it,” he says in his 
British way. 

This space age episode takes place 
several times a week these days on a re- 
mote tract of land straddling the Ver- 
mont-Quebec border at North Troy and 
Highwater. Here the Space Research In¬ 
stitute, headed by Dr. Gerald V. Buli, is 
developing a system for placing satellites 
in orbit at a fraction of the cost of orbit- 
al flights as they are launched today. 

Space Research Institute’s low-cost 
satellite launching system is based upon 
Dr. BulFs conception of firing a satellite 
into orbit from a cannon, rather than us- 
ing vastly morę expensive slow-burn 
rocket launches. On the rangę north of 
North Troy SRI has an array of artillery 
and naval cannons ranging up to one 
16-inch naval piece with a 185-foot bar- 
rel, from which projectile speeds of up 
to 15,000 feet per second may be obtain- 
able. It is the largest cannon known to 
exist. In the SRI labs new propellants 
are being invented and manufactured 
which vastly increase the rangę and ve- 
locity of gun-launched projectiles. Gun 
emplacements and cannon barrel de- 













signs, which pin-point accuracy at pre- 
yiously inconceivable ranges, are being 
developed. 

Already SRI has developed systems 
which can accurately fire projectiles 1 15 
miles into the atmosphere. (Satellites can 
go into orbit at an altitude of about 120 
miles.) 

Shots over Vermont 

Most of the high altitude testing is 
done at SRIs testing rangę at Barbados 
in the West Indies, and finał orbital 
launchings will be fired from there. 
However, during the first eight months 
of 1969, SRI madę some 60 vertical 
shots of up to 70 miles altitude from the 
Vermont-Quebec rangę. 

In these instances prototype missiles 
capable of carrying a satellite into space 
were fired from a smali cannon at a ver- 
tical angle of 89Vi degrees. Working 
with Dorval Airport in Montreal, Platts- 
burgh Air Force base and all surround- 
ing airports, aircraft traffic is banned 
from the test rangę area during experi- 
mental firings. Surveillance and tracking 
radar operated by the research laborato- 


ry from the top of a nearby mountain 
automatically cancels the shot if smali 
aircraft inadvertently enter the area. Fi¬ 
nał confirmation of permission to fire 
the vertical launch comes over a direct 
“hotline” from Dorval airport to the 
SRI launch control center. 

With a boom that can be heard fifteen 
miles away, the prototype missile is fired 
as high into the sky as the distance from 
Burlington to Montreal. At its fullest 
height (apogee), the nose cone of the 
missile is exploded electronically, releas- 
ing a “metsonde” containing a radio 
transmitting device. The carcass of the 
missile falls back to earth, thus far al- 
ways landing within half a mile of the 
center of the two-mile wide recovery 
zonę. This area is set aside as a safety 
zonę within the testing rangę. The 
course of the metsonde which rides 
away on atmospheric winds under a 
smali parachute, is followed by radar 
and radio. 

“Telemetering data is received for 
about one and one-half hours,” SRI 
manager Robert Stacey told Ver- 
mont Life. “By then the metsonde 


has drifted about 140 miles to the east 
and fallen to an altitude of about 18,000 
feet. At that height it seems to level off 
and drift away to the east — out over 
the Atlantic, we presume.” 

Most of the testing done here involves 
horizontal shots, however. Projectiles 
are fired from gun emplacements in the 
mountains into the side of other moun- 
tains. During flight the projectiles are 
filmed by cameras which operate at the 
fantastic relative speed of 4Vi million 
frames per second. New types of propel- 
lants are constantly being developed and 
tested at the SRI rangę. Gun emplace¬ 
ments are designed, built and tested to 
withstand explosive pressures never be- 
fore put through cannons. Cannon bar- 
rel length extensions have been de¬ 
signed, built and tested, resulting in 
greater speed and accuracy than cannon 
shots have ever achieved before. 

Shock Resistance 

Many of these developments have 
military implications, and much of the 
testing which will lead to perfection of a 
gun-launched satellite is now being un- 













This is the Countdown Room at the Space Research Center. Live TV screen far 
left shows cannon on the rangę. At right is radar tracking screen. Below, 
Center engineer works on a sample satellite. 



dertaken through contracts with United 
States defense agencies. SRI also works 
under contract with private gun manu- 
facturing firms. 

One of the most unusual assignments 
SRI faces is to design and manufacture 
electronic satellite components which 
can withstand the tremendous shock 
force of being shot from a cannon. Until 
now satellites have been launched by 
rockets which lift slowly from the 
ground and build up speed under rela- 
tively slight G-forces. 

Being shot from cannons puts forces 
up to 20,000-G’s on the components rid- 
ing with the nose-cone of the missile. 
This means the components must be 
able to support sudden forces equal to 
20,000 times their weight. (Astronauts 
have been able to withstand forces of 
only 15 times their own weight.) 

At SRI a team of electronics engi- 
neers has madę great steps in developing 
components capable of withstanding 
such forces, and Dr. Buli has stated that 
his GLO-1B missile-satellite could be op- 
erable in 18 months with proper fund- 
ing. Such funds are likely to come in the 
very close futurę from space agencies 
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and major telephone companies which 
are concerned with the development of 
low-cost Communications satellite 
launchings. 

The testing and experimentation 
which is heing conducted in the moun- 
tains of Vermont and Quebec will result 
in precisely accurate rapid fire earth sat¬ 
ellite launchings, which will have tre- 
mendous significance in development of 
relatively inexpensive worki Communi¬ 
cations and meterological-data-gather- 
ing processes. 

New Industry 

Locally, the effects of having a dy¬ 
namie aero-space industry centered on 
the Vermont-Quebec border are already 
being felt. Morę than 140 highly trained 
scientists and technicians from all over 
the U.S. and many foreign countries are 
already at work at the Space Research 
Institute and most now live in North 
Troy, Newport and Newport Center. 
One hundred and fifty morę skilled and 
highly paid space industry professionals 
will be brought to SRI in the months to 
come. 

Beyond that. Dr. Buli has plans for 
making North Troy the home of an 
aero-space post-graduate college offer- 
ing both Masters’ degrees and PhD. pro- 
gra ms in space studies. 

Already Vermont’s Norwich Univer- 
sity, the oldest private military college in 
the United States, and Sherbrooke 
(Que.) University have become affiliat- 
ed with SRI and have established a 
post-graduate school of aero-space stud¬ 
ies on the SRI rangę. In November, 
1969, intensive short course studies in 
advanced space age technology and 
theory began to be offered in a program 
which is headed by Prof. Byron Wynn 
of Colorado University. Visiting instruc- 
tors from M.I.T., Stanford University, 
Princeton, Aberdeen Proving Ground, 
U.S. Naval Weapons Laboratory, Cali- 
fornia Institute of Technology, and lead- 
ers in space industry are conducting 
courses there now at the SRI aero-ballis- 
tic laboratory in North Troy. 

How it Starteci 

Vermont and the United States have 
fallen heir to Dr. BulPs enterprise large- 
ly through a quirk of political policies. 
In 1967 Dr. Buli was known in Canada 
as the man who could make Canada a 
space nation almost overnight. Backed 
by funds of the Canadian government 
and in affiliation with McGill Universi- 
ty, where he was a professor of engineer- 
ing science, he had begun work on a 



Research lah engineer designs sending component of weather satellite 
so it will withstandfantastic G forces during cannon shot. Below, 
Dr. Buli potiders a problem of projectile trajectory. 













High Altitude Research Project, which 
began with a $2,000 Canadian grant and 
grew into a three-million dollar project. 
Dr. Bulfs early work madę it clearly evi- 
dent that gun launched missile shots 
were conceivable. He amassed a collec- 
tion of equipment worth millions of dol- 
lars, and by the end of five years had 
nearly 300 people at work on the proj¬ 
ect. His hope was to make Canada a 
space nation on the eve of that nation’s 
centennial celebrations in 1967. 

Abruptly, the Canadian government 
and McGill University pulled out of the 
project, perhaps because of military im- 
plications in Dr. Bulfs development of 
long rangę cannon, the use of guns and 
development of propellants, ignition Sys¬ 
tems, accuracy Controls and other aids 
to long rangę weaponry. 

With foresight that proves he had 
never excluded the possibility of work- 
ing for the United States, Dr. Buli per- 
sonally had purchased 4,000 acres in 
Quebec along the U.S. border, as well as 
1,000 adjoining acres on the Vermont 
side of the border, during development 
of his high altitude research project. 

When the Canadians pulled out of the 
project, Dr. Buli was at no loss as to 


where to go. Immediately he put wheels 
in motion to become a United States 
Corporation, to do contract work for 
governmental agencies and private in- 
dustries in this country. 

Land, buildings and assets of his 
Space Research Institute were purchased 
by the Great West Saddlery Ltd., a Ca¬ 
nadian holding company. The Arthur D. 
Little Co., a Boston-based research and 
consulting firm, bought into the organi- 
zation and provided management assist- 
ance during the changeover period. 

Now It Is An 

International Affair 

On January 1, 1969 the Space Re¬ 
search Corp. became a United States 
Corporation with a test rangę site strad- 
dling the U.S.-Canada border — re¬ 
search laboratories on the Quebec side 
of the boundary, and administrative 
offices in Newport, Vermont. The ad- 
ministrative offices have sińce been 
moved to the upper floor of the Chitten- 
den Bank building in the center of 
North Troy. 

During the past year SRI built a road 
from North Troy across the border into 
the research center in the town of High- 


water, Quebec. It is the first internation- 
al road to be built between Canada and 
the United States in 47 years, and epito- 
mizes the hands-across-the-border atti- 
tude. 

Many months were spent in obtaining 
U.S. security clearance for SRI person- 
nel. Once that red tape was cleared 
away, however, Space Research Institute 
boomed ahead with millions of dollars 
in U.S. defense contracts. 

There were many who thought that it 
would be impossible to attract the highly 
skilled space industry scientists and 
technicians away from the space centers 
of the world to work in a remote rural 
atmosphere in northern Vermont. Dr. 
Buli proved them wrong. He has import- 
ed Americans from the world’s largest 
space centers and scientists from other 
nations, and he has found they enjoy 
leaving the smog centers to work in the 
refreshing mountain atmosphere of Ver- 
mont. 

Thus, along with scientific creations, 
Dr. Buli and the Space Research Insti¬ 
tute are creating a new type of Vermon- 
ter — and in the process, bringing a new 
hope of prosperity to the northern bor¬ 
der region of the State. ofr 


















Rehearsal notę session with Geoffrey Brown for Wilde* s “The Importance of Being Earnestf in Players barn. T. yogel 


New directions in tour exchange theater, in experimental 
and classic drama, are being moved forward to national recognition by 

THE MARLBORO PLAYERS 

by Geoffrey Brown 


A year ago a group of young actors, 
a producer and I set out to establish 
a summer theater in Vermont, that we 
hoped would develop into a year-round 
regional theater. We had no elear pur- 
pose other than that we’d enjoyed work- 
ing together in the past and thought 
we’d like to continue doing so. That, 
perhaps, is not a bad place to begin; but 
I remember being caught up very short 
by a gentleman on the Street who ques- 
tioned me as to our real purpose. 

“Who’s your theater for?” he asked. 
He was a middle-aged man in a white 
shirt and tan fisherman’s hat, and he’d 
been watching me put up a window dis¬ 
play announcing our summer Schedule. 

“Weil,” I said, “it’s for anyone who 
wants to eonie.” 

He pulled the hat forward over his 
eyes. “I saw a play this winter. Friend of 


mine’s daughter was in it. She sang a 
song. It was all right. But I don’t know 
as Fd go again if I didn’t know some- 
body. You from away?” 

“I live up the hill in Marlboro,” I 
said. “I teach drama at the College in 
the winter, and in the summer we have a 
theater in the big barn behind the Marl¬ 
boro House.” 

He nodded. “That’s a nice barn. Good 
beams. So you’re the one who puts on 
the plays.” 

“I direct most of them and act in a 
few.” 

“What sort of plays do you do?” 

“The best we know.” 

“Old ones?” 

“Sonie are. Sonie are new. Now and 
then I write one myself.” 

“Weil, that’s new all right. Who are 
the other actors?” 


“Most of them have worked with me 
at the college.” 

“College kids?” 

“Most of them are graduates. But they 
seem to want to stick together.” 

“Why’s that?” 

“Weil, they like Vermont, you know. 
And they like working as a group.” 

He thought for a minutę, then said, 
“You think somebody’s going to come 
to see you?” 

“If we’re good enough.” 

“Good enough for what?” 

“To — to — make people want to 
come.” 

I’ve never found out whether my 
acquaintance has come to see us. But 
I’ve often thought about his question 
sińce then: “Who’s your theater for?” It 
seems like a simple question, but Fm not 
so surę it is. Who is the theater for to- 
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day? In the age of TV and the movies, of 
entertainment conceived primarily as a 
painless time-killer, who is interested in 
the theater? Would the man in the 
fisherman’s hat ever get the feeling that 
our plays had madę the business of liv- 
ing morę important to him? Or would 
the theater always remain an extrava- 
gant curiosity? 

Critics are always proclaiming that 
the theater is at the crossroads, which is 
perhaps another way of saying nothing 
remains the same for long; but today the 
theatrical scene is changing even morę 
frequently than it used to. Who is the 
theater for, where should a theater be lo- 
cated, what should it be doing? These 
are questions of concern to morę than 
our theater group alone. During the 
1940s and ’50s an actor knew what to 
expect: he worked on Broadway or was 
banished to the hinterlands. To work in 
Vermont or Kansas was an admission of 
failure. Playwrights wrote for Broadway, 
actors fought to get into their plays; oth- 
er countries considered New York the 
theatrical Capital of the world. Regional 
theater hardly existed. 

Now Broadway has become so expen- 
sive a proposition that only a few can af- 
ford it. Experimentation is impossible; 


producers feel they can risk an invest- 
ment only on the tried and true. But 
even the tried and true by now have be¬ 
come wearing, and Broadway has ceased 
to have any elear idea of what its audi- 
ence wants. 

And so theater practitioners have in- 
creasingly moved out of New York to 
try to re-discover an audience with 
whom they could feel at home, for 
whom they could perform both the great 
masterpieces of drama and meaningful 
new plays. During the ’60s regional 
theaters sprang up in most of the major 
cities across the country. They became a 
mark of cultural prestige. 

And yet, going into the ’70s, the 
bloom is off the bud of the regional 
theater movement. Artistic directors 
have spent so much of their time cod- 
dling local money sources and so much 
effort choosing a program of plays they 
hope will be respectable and appealing 
to the Right People, they have often had 
little energy left over to put together a 
good performance. And few actors yet 
feel any roots in the area where they 
perform. They remain a łioating pool of 
talent working one season in Memphis 
and the next in San Diego. Moreover, 
few theaters feel they can afford the new 



The lead actresses in Moliere's “The Misanthrope 



Wendy Nutę and John Devaney in Sean 0'Casey s “Juno and the Paycock wm. wohnus 


or experimental. Consequently, there 
has been no burgeoning of local play¬ 
wrights. Morę and morę these theaters 
have come to resemble a series of little 
Broadways. 

There has been a lot written recently 
about rediscovering the roots of drama, 
finding out what is unique about the dra- 
matic experience, and returning the 
theater to a popular base. These are 
commendable tasks as long as they don’t 
smack of paternalism: bringing Culture 
to the Masses. Nothing is morę degrad- 
ing to an audience. If I asked the man in 
the fisherman’s hat what he really 
wanted, he might well tell me “to fish 
and be left alone.” I, and any theater 
director, must first discover what I 
think is important about the theater be- 
fore I start pursuing that mythical com- 
modity: audience taste. I must first re- 
spect my own work before I can expect 
others to respect it. 

This is the course of my work thus far 
in Vermont: 

Six years ago I left the professional 
theater in New York where I had been 
working as actor, director, designer and, 
most often, as stage manager. Broadway 
had already ceased to be the home of 
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Wendy Nutę and Hillary Waters. bruce tanner 


good theater, and off-Broadway, though 
producing sonie interesting experiments, 
veered into a different fad at least once a 
year. At that moment, Marlboro Col¬ 
lege, a co-educational liberał arts college 
in Southern Vermont, offered me the 
position of director of theater. The idea 
seemed appealing sińce, as the school 
was smali, each teacher could set up his 
course of studies as he saw fit, and I was 
anxious to initiate a theater program 
that I'd had in mind for sonie time. 

To begin with, there would be no di- 
vision of courses. There would be only 
the drama group producing a wide vari- 
ety of plays from many different coun- 
tries and eras — and producing them of- 
ten. The group would work on all parts 
of the production; it would study all as- 
pects of the culture that had produced 
the play. Too often I had seen both com- 
mercial and college theaters ruined by 
over-compartmentalization. The light- 
ing technicians never spoke to the ac- 
tors; the actors considered the theater 
historians boringly superfluous; and the 
theater historians considered all theater 
practitioners spoiled children. 

I was often told when I first arrived at 
Marlboro that the students weren’t 
ready for what I proposed; I was talking 


of throwing them into Shakespeare, 
Moliere and Brecht and of putting on a 
play once every five weeks. Shouldn’t 
the student first be doing scene study ex- 
ercises and making set models? The an- 
swer was no. A student learns best given 
a practical project with a foreseeable 
deadline. The acting schools in this 
country have ruined three generations of 
actors by confining them to out-of-con- 
text exercises rather than challenging 
them with the great roles. An actor 
needs first the confidence that is only 
developed by performing a role before 
an audience. 

The next new feature of the experi- 
ment was a touring program — free of 
charge to many different kinds of 
schools and colleges throughout New 
England. An actor gives one kind of per¬ 
formance for his friends and neighbors 
and quite another for those he doesrnt 
know. Before his friends he is consumed 
by the desire to please, or at the least not 
to appear foolish. On tour everything is 
different. To begin with, the stage itself 
is unfamiliar. We have often performed 
in situations where there was no way to 
get on one side of the set. Before an ac¬ 
tor could say a linę to his partner he had 
first to locate him. Rather than upsetting 


the actors, this proved to be a strangely 
freeing experience. Rather than being 
able to exhaust himself in self worry, the 
actor had specific problems to face. He 
had to listen and respond honestly to 
what was said. He was able to recapture 
“the sense of first time” — so difficult 
on any stage. 

There was one performance of Web¬ 
ster^ The Duchess of Malfi that we 
put on at a smali school in New 
Hampshire which required, in the 
last scene, that the three principals 
slaughter each other in a variety of 
interesting ways. But the swords and 
pistols had been placed in a spot 
where nonę of us could get at them. 
And so we entered into the scene 
with only one smali dagger amongst us 
with which to do the dirty deeds. The 
sheer mechanics of getting that dagger 
back and forth between characters who 
were supposed to hate each other proved 
so involving that many of the audience 
commented afterwards that it was the 
most exciting and seemingly spontane- 
ous scene they’d ever witnessed. 

Then too, the kinds of audiences on 
tour vary sharply from night to night. 
One evening we may be playing at Exe- 
ter Academy, the next at the Marlboro 



Winter tour and sununer repertoire of 1969 included Sani Shepard’s “Chicago.” bruce tanner 
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Elementary School and the third at 
Goddard College. There is no chance to 
develop a complacency towards one sort 
of response: what really communicates 
in a certain play and to whom? 

The worth of touring is, of course, 
greater than its benefit to the actors. We 
would like to feel that we are making 
playgoing a natural yet exceptional part 
of an audience’s experience — a touch- 
stone for its own creative impulse. 

Two years ago we received a smali 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
to initiate a tour exchange program 
among all the interested colleges and 
schools in northern New England. We 
have put out, consequently, a bulletin 
which describes the physical theater 
layouts of all the members, and lists the 
yearly production schedules as well as 
what plays are available for tour. We, 
ourselves, have now toured thirty plays 
among about 25 different institutions, 
and our hope is to see a steady increase 
of touring from all the producing units 
in the area. We know of no better way 
to exchange theatrical knowledge or, 
morę simply, no better way to get to 
know what other young people are like 
and what they are thinking. 

A feature of our program that we’ve 
stressed increasingly is the development 


of new playwrights. In any healthy thea¬ 
ter, the playwright has grown up with a 
producing company. He writes for ac¬ 
tors he knows and he speaks through 
them to a community of which he feels 
himself a part. So it was with Sophocles, 
Shakespeare, Moliere and 0’Casey. 
I’ve been writing plays for our company 
ever sińce my second year at Marlboro, 
and sińce then we’ve presented works by 
three other members of our company. A 
year ago we began to contact other 
young playwrights we know, and have 
encouraged them to attend rehearsals 
here when we put on their plays. 

Further, we have madę a practice of 
taking scenarios from the Commedia 
delFArte (the Italian Street comedies of 
the 15th and 16th centuries) and have 
improvised plays from these outlines. 
This is so that we will never forget that 
an actor is not just like everyone else. 
He is someone who “knows how to.” He 
knows how to think and create on his 
feet. He is a superb gamę player, story 
teller, pantomimist — the bases of all 
theater. He can do things — sing, dance, 
control his voice and body in highly 
trained but seemingly spontaneous ways. 
He is an artist. 

By the summer of 1968, our drama 
group felt itself sufficiently a company 


that it did not want to disband as each 
member graduated from college but 
wanted rather to work towards forming 
a permanent regional company. Luckily, 
a friend, Timothy Mayo, said he would 
sponsor us for a trial summer run; and 
so we set up shop in a huge, beautiful 
barn just off Route 9. 

Once again there were wise voices 
telling us the venture was impossible. 
We could never reconvert the barn in 
time; it was impractical to present Chek- 
hov, CTCasey, Pinter and unknown new 
playwrights to a summer audience; our 
company was too large to be practical. 
Once again we didn’t listen and found 
the venture easier than we’d anticipated. 
People who had come out of curiosity 
stayed, and a surprising number have 
come back ever sińce. We are now pre- 
paring our third summer of this impossi¬ 
ble venture which will include every- 
thing from Shakespeare to morę un¬ 
known new playwrights. The audiences 
are still not large enough for us to be 
completely self-sustaining — they prob- 
ably never will be with our limited seat- 
ing and Iow ticket prices. But they do 
speak increasingly of the Marlboro 
Players as “our theater.” The news- 
paper critics, moreover, who at first 
were kind, now compare our work to the 



Tennessee Williams 9 “A Streetcar Named Desire bruce tanner 


Terry s “Keep Tightly Closed in a Cool Dry Place bruce tanner 
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“ The Portrait ” is a Commedia deWArte entei 


best known companies in New England 
and expect of us the highest standards. 

Our next project is to make the com¬ 
pany year-round. Marlboro College is 
raising a new theater next summer 
which should be the best smali “thrust- 
stage” house in the country. This will 
eventually be the company’s home. The 
undergraduate drama program and the 
permanent company will reinforce each 
other’s work, combining for larger plays 
but continuing to work independently 
on their regular seasons. Rudolf Ser- 
kin, director of Marlboro’s Musie Festi- 
val, has also suggested that during the 
summer we join forces with the Festival 
to present chamber operas and other 
works containing both musie and dra¬ 
ma. 

Robert Edmund Jones, a famous stage 
designer, was fond of telling his stu- 
dents: “You must keep in your souls 
sonie images of greatness and make your 
work a constant celebration.” A young 
man once challenged Jones on his lofty 
statement. 

“Mr. Jones, you spend most of your 
working day wrangling with set con- 
struction shops and placating stage 
hands. Do you really mean that, late at 


improuisedfrom a 16th century scenario by 


night as you’re balancing on top of a 
ladder focusing lights, you should have 
before you sonie conscious image of the 
nobility of your calling?” 

“Yes,” Jones replied, “that is what I 
mean.” 

Ali of us who work in the theater oc- 
casionally share the young man’s cyni- 
cism about the possibility of living con- 
stantly on such an exalted piane. The 
pressures of rehearsals, the unexpected 
crises, the speech you got tangled — all 
these can easily seem morę important 
than the impulse to celebrate. The stage 
is an intensely defenseless profession, 
and no dream of great things can com- 
pensate for the public idiot you madę of 
yourself last night. 

And yet theater companies today 
across the country are discovering that 
they cannot survive without sonie sus- 
taining images of greatness. Without 
them many drift into squabbling and in- 
ertia. For a regional theater to survive 
today, it is not enough that the actors 
want to perform and make a living. 
They must have some idea what they 
want to perform, whom they want to 
perform with, and whom they want to 
perform for. 


embers of the Marlboro Players. wm. wohntts 


Who, then, is the theater for? It’s a 
matter of building outward. First it must 
be for oneself — providing the self-re- 
spect that comes from knowing you are 
doing something you believe in. Next it 
must be for the whole company — pro- 
viding it with roles which fire the indi- 
vidual imagination and stimulate the 
collective performance. And it is for the 
audience — cali it the community — a 
community which moves us as we move 
them to laughter and compassion, moves 
the actor to give of himself, moves the 
audience to cali it “our theater.” It’s not 
for a cause; it’s not special pleading or 
cultural uplift for the masses. Its a cele- 
bration of life and man’s capacity, and 
that’s for anyone who wants to be part 
of our theater. 

The kindest praise we receive comes 
from those who say that the quality that 
most characterizes our work is a sense of 
joy. Sometimes, after an exhausting day, 
we may stare back at the praiser in 
amazement. And yet perhaps, just often 
enough, balancing on top of a ladder 
late at night, focusing a light, we man- 
age to keep alive in our souls a few im¬ 
ages of man’s greatness. o Oo 
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For time out of mind 
these traditional 
ways of celebr ating 
MEMORIAŁ DAY 
have been followed by 
each neu> generation at 
Franklin High School. 
by Nathaniel Worman 
Photographs by Tom Emrich 


I n the vale of cedars, dawn began in 
dripping dark; then toward middle 
morning running clouds raced away, 
and abruptly the whole blue sky and sun 
were there. Dandelions were as bright 
yellow as a first grader’s idea of them. 
Cold mud squished where lane and dirt 
road met; winter, even in May, wasn’t 
far behind. 

But the feather of sweet spring air 
promised summer. Swift-growing grass 
already was reaching toward June hay- 
ing. Memoriał Day was two days away, 
and gardeners were digging to meet that 
deadline, for you court failure if you 
seed after that. 
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In the vale of cedars all twelve mem- 
bers of the Franklin High School senior 
class were working against their Memo¬ 
riał Day deadline, too. Eleven o’clock 
sun glinted on axe heads, shooting 
lances of light amid heads and shoulders 
that were moving cedar trees toward a 
wagon and tractor in an open field. The 
load of green swept below the hillside 
dandelions to where an old brick house 
beneath a rock mapie tree looked across 
the border to Canada. 

Those who carried the cedars to the 
wagon were taking part in a Franklin 
custom, the origin of which not even the 
oldest can recall. “They were cutting ce¬ 


dar and making wreaths when I was a 
boy,” says 87-year-old Burton Olmstead. 

The dozen seniors finished the job and 
headed back for school. From another 
direction, along a road bordering the 
open field where they had worked, came 
the fifteen members of the junior class. 
They were bringing in their willow 
whips, some already tied, ready for the 
cedar. 

Throughout the day first one elemen- 
tary grade and then another lifted thin 
voices as they practiced Memoriał Day 
songs in the Town Hall. Seventh, eighth, 
ninth and tenth graders rehearsed their 
roles. Some would march as Boy Scouts, 
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The BLOWING OF TAPS ends the ceremonies by the Civil War marker 

on the Green. They move to the Town Hall behind 
the two churches. The wreaths are not forgotten, 
nor the scattered star- and flag-marked graves. 


others as wreath-bearers, some in the 
band and yet others as baton twirlers. 
Memoriał Day was on Friday, and for 
two whole days the entire school got 
ready. 

In northern Vermont’s quick-chang- 
ing weather, nobody would have bet on 
the sun the second day — but there it 
was. The upper floor of Franklin Central 
School was empty, as it had been on that 
day sińce before 1900. The elementary 
scholars on the floor below continued to 
practice songs and recitations. Ali 90 of 
the top six grades were out by the base¬ 
ball diamond, sitting on and in front of 
the old bleachers. Home piąte was fra- 
grant with cedar. Hands darted in the 
heaped greens, fingers fixing greens to 
willow hoops. The mound of cedar 
dwindled and the supply of wreaths in- 
creased. The goal was 100, for the 
town’s nine burial places. 

The fragrance of hot food began to 
mix with that of the cedar. The baseball 
diamond was deserted, stacks of wreaths 
by heaps of branches. After lunch the 


work went on and by two o’clock it was 
done. 

Memoriał Day arrived, and the 
wreath-bearers, their white blouses 
glowing, marched behind the Flag and 
American Legion color guard. They 
stopped by trees grooved deep by time, 
and placed the green cedar on the graves 
at the main cemeteries called “the Cath- 
olic,” “the Protestant,” “the old” and 
“East Franklin.” They placed the green 
cedars on family plots at “the Wil- 
lard,” “the Prouty,” “the Patton,” “the 
Marsh” and one known simply as 
“South Franklin.” One is at a cross- 
roads where cows pass every day of the 
summer. Another is on a knoll overlook- 
ing the lakę. Ali of them are secluded 
and embowered by grass and leaf. 

The paradę was over. Taps died be- 
yond the slam of rifle fire, and the tradi- 
tional Memoriał Day meal was eaten. In 
the afternoon a bali gamę was played be- 
tween Franklin High and the alumni. 
Thus one generation faced another, both 
making one of the past and present. 













Blacksmith Gershom Beach, 

running as VERMONT’S PAUL REVERE, used his 
own strong legs to do it. 

By Walter Hubbard 
Drawing by Thomas Bewick 


M ooselike in his rampage through 
forests and rivers, Vermont’s own 
Gershom Beach ran an exhausting Cir¬ 
cuit of sixty miles in twenty-four hours! 
This phenomenal feat of alerting the 
men for the attack on British-held Fort 
Ticonderoga has been all but forgotten. 
Perhaps historians and school children 
have concentrated on morę prominent 
heroes, making Vermont’s own “Paul 
Revere” an unknown hero. 

Gershom Beach was born in Walling- 
ford, (Cheshire) Connecticut on Sep- 
tember 27, 1729. He had married twice, 
raised a brood of eleven children, and 
had lived in several different colonies 
before he enacted his strange role in 
the Revolutionary War. 

Spring was easing herself gently into 
the Castleton valley on the morning of 
May 7, 1775. Leaves were budding, 
farmers were turning the brown soil, 
and Gershom Beach was hunting up 
some horseshoeing business. To him 
the day was like any other, a little pret- 
tier perhaps, producing some fewer shoe- 
ing jobs for this Rutland area black¬ 
smith. But by midday things began to 
change; farmers carrying guns, mer- 
chants, boys, old men armed and fuli 
of spirit began trickling up from the 
south. Gershom knew that the Battle 
of Lexington had been fought only 
weeks earlier, and yet he didn’t under- 
stand the influx of a smali military 
force. He was unaware that a plan for 
the capture of Fort Ticonderoga had 
been set in motion by the Southern com- 
mand. The old British fort was vital to 


the revolutionaries as a means of hold¬ 
ing the great seaway, Lakę Champlain, 
and as a strategie stand in hampering 
a British grasp on the colonies. 

By afternoon Gershom had kindled 
the fires of Eben’s Forge in Castleton. 
He put aside horse shoeing business and 
took up the trade of army smithy. Rifles 
had to be repaired, parts madę, knives 
and swords had to be hammered into 
shape and sharpened; almost anything 
metal was quickly seen to by Gershom. 
It was a busy smith who saw to the needs 
of the troops arriving from the Berk- 
shires and Southern communities. 

Some two-hundred soldiers arrived in 
Castleton that afternoon. There they 
unanimously elected Ethan Allen as 
their commander (much to the chagrin 
of one Benedict Arnold). Allen had 
commissioned Noah Phelps to spy on 
the fort across the lakę. Phelps, disguised 
as a farmer seeking a haircut and shave, 
was admitted to the fortress, noted the 
scant number of soldiers, and departed 
the following morning. But even with 
the report of a weakly-held fort from 
Phelps, Allen felt he needed a larger 
force for the assault. Word had to be 
spread to the surrounding towns. 

Allen then commissioned Gershom 
Beach, directing him that a Circuit of 
sixty miles had to be covered in a twen- 
ty-four hour period. Word of “On to 
Ticonderoga, on to the fort” and “Meet 
at Hand’s Cove in Shoreham tomorrow 
evening” had to be carried quickly to 
Rutland, Pittsford, Brandon, Leicester, 


Salisbury, Middlebury, Whiting and 
Shoreham. 

Without consulting compass, without 
questioning his stamina, Gershom 
doffed the worn leather apron, tight- 
ened his belt, fastened his leggings and 
trotted out of Eben's Forge with the look 
of the Olympic torch bearer. Cheers 
went up from Allen and the Green 
Mountain Boys. 

By midnight the night lights of Rut¬ 
land greeted him; the moon was in its 
last quarter and the lustre of the stars 
gave Gershom the necessary light for 
travel. He banged on doors shouting 
his message. 

In those times paths and roads were 
few and far between. Indian hunting 
trails now were scarce, sińce settlers 
had moved up from Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. His route was often the 
Crown Point Road, built by General 
Amherst in 1759. But Gershom, who 
knew the countryside well, was forced 
to rangę widely on and off this byway 
to settlements and isolated cabins. 

Onward he flew, walking now, trotting 
then, arriving at Pittsford just when 
dawn was stealing in grey from off 
Killington Mountain. Again he called 
the alarm, again the townspeople woke 
from their sleep, making quick plans, 
shouldering suspenders and guns. 

At Brandon and hamlets to the right 
and left of the trail, Leicester and Salis¬ 
bury, the loping man rasped his message; 
“on to the fort, on to Ti.” Middlebury 
and Whiting witnessed the exhausted 
runner, falling now, gaining his feet, 
giving the cali to all within earshot. 
And at Shoreham late that afternoon, 
worn, ragged, spent near to death, 
Gershom staggered into the ravine at 
Hand’s Cove, to fali into exhausted 
sleep. Sixty miles had been covered by 
the forty-five-year-old blacksmith. 

When Allen, the Green Mountain 
Boys, and the reeruits reached the cove 
that night, Gershom pulled himself 
slowly and wearily to his blistered and 
swollen feet and gasped, “Where's my 
rifle?” 

The attacking force lacked the re- 
quired boats for transportation; only 
eighty-three of the collected two-hundred 
and seventy could embark then by boat. 
Beach was one of the first in the boats 
that did go. The attack, the peacable 
submission of the British, the tempo- 
ry control of Lakę Champlain are now 
all part of history. And Gershom Beach 
was there, from start to finish, Vermont’s 
unsung Paul Revere. 
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Tavcrti at Kent's Corner is open to uisitors sumtner and autumn. 

O nce morę we are off on a tour of Vermont’s back roads 
after the lapse of a whole season. This time we start in 
Vermont’s Capital city and make a roughly rectangular cruise 
in and out of five northernmost counties. My estimate is that 
the distance is about 140 miles and reasonably should not re- 
quire over 4 Vi hours to accomplish. 

We start, then, on North Main Street in Montpelier and 
travel up the hill, bearing left at the fork at the top. At the Cut- 
ler Cemetery bear right on the gravel to East Montpelier Cen¬ 
ter, a lovely baekwater village graced by one of Vermont’s 
handsomest meeting houses, which dates from 1823. I might 
say here that this tour includes quite a number of churches and 
meeting houses, and camera buffs might like to picture them. 

The good gravel road continues through farming lands and 
fine distant views to north and east, until in about four miles 
we come to Sodom Pond on the right and on the left the coop- 
erative storę and post office of Adamant. The names here stir 
the imagination. I am informed that there are granite quarries 
in this neighborhood, and one wonders if the hardness of the 
stone produced here and if the wickedness of the inhabitants 
gave rise to the unusual names. 

At this crossroads we continue up the hill to the right, bear¬ 
ing left at two intersections and then after about two miles 
from Adamant bear right and past the Old West Church and 
down into Kent’s Corner, named for the Kent family, laterly 
famous for the manufacture of Atwater Kent radios. 

The refurbished old brick tavern given by the Kent family 
and now operated by the Vermont Historical Society contains 
contemporary furnishings and some exceptionally fine pictures. 
We turn right here past the home of the late author, Louise An¬ 
drews Kent, down the hill and in one mile come to Gospel Hol- 
low. Just beyond the town hall, bear left. Continue straight 
through the tiny village of North Calais and with Mirror Lakę 
(Number Ten Pond) on the left, straight on to the village of 
South Woodbury, a distance of about two miles. 

Turn right at the South Woodbury Congregational church 
on Vt. Rte. 14 and about one mile turn off to the left on a 
gravel road which goes up steeply from Woodbury Lakę. We 
stay with this road five miles into the village of Lower Cabot. 
On the way we pass one of those foul excrescences of modern 
culture, an auto graveyard, in the midst of green rural beauty. 


vdd Unusual North Wolcott church tower and weatheruane. vdd 
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But further on by an old schoolhouse is the sign: “Private Prop- 
erty — This place belongs to Larry Thompson. Please don’t 
mess it up any morę than it is. LII be back some year and square 
it away. Thank you.” 

At Lower Cabot we turn left on blacktop, which leads to Ca¬ 
bot village in about one mile past the Cabot Co-operative Cream- 
ery. We pass straight through the village, up over a rounded, 
high plateau occupied by pleasant farms, with magnificent vis- 
tas off to the northwest. Some 4 ] /2 miles beyond Cabot we rat- 
tle over a grade Crossing to Walden Station on Vt. Rte. 15. We 
turn left and in two miles come to South Walden, here turning 
right on a gravel road which bears the marker Bailey-Hazen 
Military Road, 1776-1779. The road was built from Wells Riv- 
er on the Connecticut to allow a military invasion of Canada, 
but work never progressed beyond the 54 miles to Hazen’s 
Notch on Westfield Mountain. 

After 3/10 mile we come on our left to the remarkable, 
probably unique South Walden Methodist church. The 1825 
edifice is striking for its unusual beli tower and steeple, which 
are surmounted by a fantastic weathervane. The belfry is 
square, with large side openings through which the beli may be 
seen. This is surmounted by an octagonal cupola without orna- 
mentation and with a fiat roof. Upward from this is another, 
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smaller octagonal cupola with rounded roof, from the summit 
of which extends a cylinder perhaps a foot in diameter and 12 
feet high. Out of the tapered top there extends the amazing 
weathervane. It consists of an enormous fish, which looks like a 
Northern Pikę. This crudely executed critter must be four or 
five feet long, and the rod on which it turns is surmounted by a 
large finial resembling a pumpkin. Perhaps most unusual in the 
whole design are the four wrought iron scrolls, which one sup- 
poses represent the four points of the compass. They extend 
outward from the cylinder about a quarter of the way down 
from the vane and they consist of a main S scroll and two 
sprouting C scrolls. They are huge in relation to the whole de¬ 
sign and are crudely conceived. The effect is bizarre rather 
than beautiful, but here is a splendid example of a creative 
force of great originality. 

We continue for a mile to Dow’s Crossing, where the road 
passes under the railroad. Just a mile beyond we bear left at a 
white house and soon pick up the blacktop again. We cross the 
railroad again (over it this time) and descend the hill into East 
Hardwick, here picking up Rte. 16 and turning right, headed 
north again. At various places we see markers of the old Mili- 
tary road. We continue on to Greensboro Bend, turning left 2- 
6/10 miles beyond East Hardwick at a corner marked “Greens¬ 
boro & Caspian Lakę.” 

After 2-7/10 miles on this road we turn left for Tolman’s 
Corner — about a mile away. Here we turn right on gravel, the 
old Military Road again. With views of Caspian Lakę on the 
right we come to a marker on the site of an old błock house, 
and then continue around the north end of the lakę, then left 
again at a junction for not quite five miles to the village of East 



Craftsbury. This charming village is famous for the Simpson 
family and Woodruff-Simpson Memoriał Library Museum, 
which contains some extraordinary items, including pieces by 
the French sculptor Barye. (See VL Reports on Museums, 
Spring, 1966 issue, for a morę complete account.) 

Straight through the village on the blacktop in a quarter mile 
we come to a crossroads and take the gravel road straight 
ahead. After 1-1/10 miles at another crossroad we turn right on 
the road marked “East Albany,” keeping straight ahead 1 Wi 
miles to Irasburg, the scene of events which received dubious 
nation-wide publicity as a result of racial violence two years 
ago. We have been riding directly north through open fields 
and good farms with an ever-changing view of mountains to 
the northwest. From Irasburg we follow Rte. 14 left at the vil- 
lage green for 1-3/10 miles to a road marked “Lowell” and 
“Rte. 58.” 

We pass a well-kept round barn and straight ahead is a beau¬ 
tiful view of mountains. Here is another round barn as we cross 
the divide, and off to the right we can see the pass through the 
mountains, Hazen’s Notch, and the Jay Mountains beyond. We 
stay on Rte. 58 through Lowell until we come to the summit at 
the Notch, where the Military Road ended. Here, amid views 
of scenie grandeur, an historical marker reminds us of the 
hardships of the early days. 

Continuing still on Rte. 58 down the west side of the divide 
we enter Montgomery Center, meeting Rte. 1 18 and taking it 
southward. In about 8 miles we come to Belvidere Corners, 
where Rte. 1 18 makes a left turn. We stay on it for about 6 l /i 
miles morę to Eden, where we saw apples but no snakes, nor 
did we see Eve, alas! Along this road we pass the largest asbes- 
tos mines in the United States, which can be seen if we look 
back to the left after passing over the shoulder of Belvidere 
Mountain. 

We meet Rte. 100 at right angles in Eden village and, turn¬ 
ing right, follow it 9Vi miles to Hyde Park. We turn on Rte. 15 
again, but only briefly, and then go right to Cady’s Falls, here 
Crossing the Lamoille River and going south on a good gravel 
road which parallels Rte. 100 to the west of it. Along this road 
there are magnificent views of the Worcester Rangę to the left 
and the main ridge of the Green Mountains opposite, Mans¬ 
field looming on the right and Camel’s Hump almost directly 
ahead. This delightful road after about 7 miles joins Rte. 100 a 
mile north of Stowe village. Possibly tired by now the voyager 
may elect to stay with it to its juncture with Interstate 89 at 
Waterbury. But there is a scenie dirt road south from Stowe 
which is lovely and well worth taking, if you have the courage 
to tackle it. 

In Stowe village turn left on School Street, which is right in 
front of the Town Hall, past the school. Keep right on a dirt 
road and in a mile take the right fork to and through a covered 
bridge. A mile beyond it, at another fork, bear right, and a mile 
from this fork, at a junction, keep to the left. Part of this way is 
narrow but all of it is delightful. Continue another 2 l A miles 
and at a junction again keep left. Stay on this road, following 
its various turns, until, after about four miles, a left turn brings 
you to blacktop, which joins Rte. 100 just north of Waterbury. 
Turn left here, and in 1.3 miles you reach the Interstate en- 
trance. 

No matter which of the routes you may have taken from 
Stowe, now take Interstate 89 east and in about 1 1 miles you 
are back in Montpelier. If you already have taken the other VL 
Reports tours in Southern Vermont, perhaps you will be in- 
spired to make some comparisons now that you have finished 
this one. 
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We had never seen Spring in Yermont, until one year when we decided to go up to 



our uncentrally-heated farmhouse north oj 
Montpelier as soon as winter was over. 
The spring arrioed, or so we thought, 
for Easter—50 degrees and sunny. The Mud 
Season arriued with it, hut nohody noticed the 
sloppy churchyard, each promising, as did 
the day itself, that we were done with winter. 
It was then that our brook hegan to gurglc 
under the snów. Wild hrooks cascaded down 
hillsides where wed never seen a brook before. 


Mt. Mansfield, still snow-cappcd, is glimpsed 
by Pauline Craig northwardJrom Huntington. 
At left, the Ottauquechee near West 
Bridgewater,fihned by Wm. Emmons, III. 
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Clyde Smith recorded apple blossonis at 
West Barnct and cherries irt bJoom on the 
Uniuersity oj Yermont campus. Azaleas in an 
East Barnard garden, opposite below, were 
Jilmed by Abner Kodess. 
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When the maples budded and the 
sugaring stopped, we thought again 
that spring would come. The last day 
of April we found onrfirst wild 
flowers in the woods, a glade fuli of 
pink and white spring heauties. 

This was perhaps the nicest period 
oj the spring. The meadows and 
woods were teeming with life, and 
because the ground was elear and the 
leaves not yet out, nothing was 
hidden front us. 

Ali through May the f o wers 
appeared as ij in an ordered procession. 
When we missed the dogtooth 
piolets we missed them foreuer, for 
right away the trilliums crowded in. 

And by the frst week ofJune 
the apple blossoms perfumed the 
orchards and hummingbirds flitted 
among the honey bees. The trees were 
unfurling their leaves, and in the 
shady woods the ferns were uncurling 
their fronds. 
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The spring panorama was filmed near Hardwick by Norman Macloer for VDD, 
the scene below in Northfeld by Pauline Craig, and the farm scene 
near Chimney Point by Lud Munchmeyer. 



But ajter our austere spring, we 
found that summer appeared too 
lush, too crowded, too busy. We 
remembered April and May when the 





















land revealed itself, its bony structure 
molded by the snow-smoothed cover 
of dried grass and leaves, as clearly 
drawn as any mathematical formula. 

The last entry in our journal read: 
“Summer has displaced spring. The 



trees are fnlly masked in leaves, the 
meadows drowned in long, waving 
grass, and cars are purring up our 
lane again.” 

IJ we were called upon today to 
judge atnong the seasons in Vermont, 
we wouldnt hesitate an instant. We 
would award the crown to spring. vcn 


















Tom Emrich photographcd the marę and 
colt near Montgomery, Lud Munchmeyer 
the cheuiot lambs at the Frank Phelps farm 
in Orwell. The rock-frm sugarhouse near 
Ludlow is hy Mason C. Robinson. 











The Green Mountain Audubon 
Societys wild-life sanctuary, 

A Woodland Showcase 
of the Vermont world of naturę, 
brings ecology education to 
groups of eager oisitors. 

Text & color by Ottar Indridason 
Black & white photographs by 
W. Bernard Hamby 












T he Green Mountain Audubon So- 
cietys Naturę Center on Sherman 
Hollow Road in Huntington is, in many 
ways, similar to hundreds of other Ver- 
mont hill farms, except in two very im- 
portant aspects. The first is that this 
place is dedicated to the conservation of 
all its natural features and elements. The 
second is that it is intended to be a 
school of ecology without a roof. In this 
school, the most important and funda- 
mental of all disciplines is being taught 
— that man is a part of his environment 
and must respect it, if for no other rea- 
sons than his own futurę happiness and 
well-being. This dedication and purpose 
influences every action there and per- 
meates its whole existence, and every 
day there is an adventure for my wife, 
Louise, and myself, who are its present 
guardians. 

Since we moved out to the farm one 
snowy December day in 1966 each day 
has begun with a look out through an 
east-facing window to Camel’s Hump. 
The view that greets us sets the tonę for 
the day. The mountain and the high sur- 
rounding hills may stand out, a dark 
mass against a glowing sunrise, or the 
mountain may wear a mantle of white, 
depending on the season. It may be 
bathed in summer sun, or supporting a 
Iow bank of clouds. It may stand proud- 
ly in its green forest clothes, or perhaps 
it has thrown a cloak of fog and cloud 
over its shoulders and be completely 
hidden from view. 

Next each day we put out food for 
our resident friends close by the house 
who can utilize what we offer. It consists 
of sunflower seed, cracked corn, smali 
grains and suet. Our friends put away a 
great amount of food in the course of a 
year. The food is always the same, and 
in the same place, but the number and 
composition of the group which par- 
takes of it changes with the seasons. 
Many of these friends remain here all 
year long. In this group are the black- 
capped chickadees, blue jays, white- 
breasted nuthatches, hairy and downy 
woodpeckers and both red and grey 
squirrels. During the winter, these may 
be joined by an occasional flying squir- 
rel, evening grosbeaks and tree spar- 
rows. The last of these are ground feed- 
ers. 

When spring comes, the tree sparrows 
and the grosbeaks leave for morę north- 


ern latitudes, and are replaced to some 
extent by purple finches and cowbirds. 
The most active newcomer of spring is 
the little chipmunk, who is very hungry 
after his long winter sleep, and starts 
storing food immediately for the next 
year’s supply. English sparrows and 
starlings show up occasionally, through- 
out the year, but sińce we do not make 
them feel welcome they soon leave. 

The woodpeckers are in a somewhat 
different category. They have limited 
interest in the seeds and the corn, but 
are very fond of the suet. Two wire bas- 
kets are provided for this food, one on 
an elm tree back of the house, and one 
on a post nearby. In early summer, par- 
ent woodpeckers bring their young ones 


to the feeding stations, provide a demon- 
stration of the approved feeding tech- 
nique, and leave them there. The suet 
stations thus serve both as restaurant 
and baby-sitting service. 

All our other boarders, both hairy 
and feathered, are as interested in the 
suet as the woodpeckers. The birds have 
free access to this part of our menu, but 
the squirrels and chipmunks do not. 

One summer we had a family group 
of raccoons who visited us every eve- 
ning about dusk for scraps of food that 
might be available. The flying squirrels, 
(there is morę than one, but we don't 
know how many), also are fond of sun¬ 
flower seeds, and come to the window 
feeder at night for these delicacies. 



Mountain views from the Center include 
Caniel’s Hump, top, and Mansfeld at left. 
The author, right, on a naturę walk. 











These animals, with their silky soft fur 
and large night-seeing eyes, are especial- 
ly attractive. They are quite common 
in this area, but are rarely seen because 
of their nocturnal habits. 

We always look forward to weekends, 
when we do not have to leave to go to 
work. Then, the adventure continues 
without interruption through the day. 
Depending on season and weather, it 
may take many forms. In late winter, we 
visit the various nesting boxes about the 
property, to check which ones have been 
occupied by white-footed mice or flying 
squirrels. It is sometimes necessary to 
evict the mice from boxes, so that they 
may be used for their original purpose. 
If by chance a flying squirrel has already 
started to raise a family, the adventure 
can become a bit risky, sińce she is apt 


to be willing and able to defend her 
choice of residence with her sharp little 
teeth. We are inclined to offer no con- 
test. 

In the spring, activity quickens to a 
sense of urgency. There is just too much 
happening at that time of year for two 
people to adequately see and hear and 
smell all of it. Some spring days we get 
up with the daylight and bird-watch 
around the house or along the trails that 
lace the fields and woods. Other days, 
we go down on the Huntington River 
banks, where the first spring flowers are 
surę to be, and where the leaves first ap- 
pear on the trees. Or perhaps we go up 
on the hill behind the house and visit the 
den trees of the raccoons and the porcu- 
pines. There’s an old butternut tree up 
there too, where honeybees have a 


home. The hemlock swamp is a good 
place in the spring to glimpse the wood 
warblers on migration, and there's al¬ 
ways a chance that rails and herons may 
have come to share our home. 

All these and many other activities 
taken together form a whole, an appre- 
ciation of the ecology of naturę — a 
love of being in tune with it and of being 
alive. This type of naturę study can be 
enjoyed in some measure wherever there 
is access to a field, a swamp, a river 
bank or a wooded hillside, or any other 
of the elements that make up “country,” 
as Aldo Leopold defines it in his classic 
A Sand Coanty Almanac. He writes: 
“There is much confusion between land 
and country. Land is the place where 
corn, gullies and mortgages grow. 
Country is the personality of land, the 





















collective harmony of its soil, life and 
weather.” 

When we moved here back in 1966, 
we were eager to explore the place and 
get to know its trees, birds and wildlife. 
It was something of an unknown quanti- 
ty, although we had been here before 
several times. After every snowstorm, 
we would go out to study tracks. On 
moonlit nights in midwinter, we would 
hike to the Lookout a hundred feet or so 
above the house and gazę over the si- 
lent snow-covered valley to the high 
mountain on the other side. We still do 
these things, but not as often as before 
— not because we enjoy it less, but be- 
cause we don't need to. The birds and 
the trees are familiar to us now. We 
know something of the ways of the deer, 
the red fox, the bobcat and the long- 
tailed weasel. We have seen all of them. 
Others we have not seen, but have rea- 
son to think they are here. We have a 
strong feeling of being a part of this en- 
vironment. In a sense, the “country” 
has moved inside the house here on Sher- 
man Hollow Road, and inside the minds 
of those who reside in the house. 

The Green Mountain Audubon Socie- 
ty has owned this property sińce 1964. 
Mrs. Christine Hires from Philadelphia 
had used the farm for a number of years 
for a summer home. Later, feeling 
that her use of it was declining, she pre- 
sented the farm to the local Audubon 
branch for use as a wild-life sanctuary, 
(which it now is), and for eventual use as 
an educational Naturę Center. 

For this latter purpose the farm is 
well-suited, sińce several ecological hab- 
itats for wildlife, birds, trees and plants 
are to be found here. Farming ceased 
here in the 1940’s and sińce then, natu- 
ral forest succession has taken place. 
Northern hardwoods, white pines, hem- 
locks and red spruces have taken over 
all the former pastures and some of the 
hayfields. With the forest have come 
fruit-bearing trees and shrubs. When the 
Stevens family farmed here in the early 
part of this century, the big sugar ma- 
ples, basswoods, red oaks and white 
pines were large shade trees in the cow 
pastures. They stood alone then. Today, 
although surrounded by their descen- 
dants, they stand high above them and 
the other trees in the forest. Many are 
partially hollow with age and serve as 
den trees for wildlife. 

Group of exp!orers start from the Centers 
barn, while anothergroup with Mrs. Indridason 
enters the open woods. Naturę's treasures, 
right, are found in uncxpected places. 















Some of the hayfields are still open, 
and will be kept that way. There the 
woodcock makes its home, and performs 
his aerial song and dance on spring eve- 
nings, starting at twilight. At the fuli of 
the moon, he may continue till day- 
break. 

The geology of the farm is common 
and typical of the Green Mountains. 
Bedrock is metamorphosed schist, in 
many places exposed in steep ledges, at 
others, under an overburden of glacial 
till. 

The most immediately striking at- 
traction evident to anyone visiting the 
Audubon property is a superb view of 
the high rangę of the Green Mountains, 
including Mount Mansfield, CameFs 
Hump and Mount Ellen, contracted by a 


panoramie view of the Huntington val- 
ley in the foreground. 

For several years Audubon members 
have cared for the farm, visited it to en- 
joy its scenery, walk its trails through 
fields and woods, look at the birds, 
plants and trees, to observe and admire 
its constantly changing seasonal aspeets. 
In midsummer, the deciduous forest of 
the Green Mountains floods like a rip- 
tide up over all but the highest peaks, 
and the trees bend heavy with leaves in 
the summer breeze. In the winter, the 
same trees stand apparently stark and 
lifeless, cloaked in snów. 

Young naturalists pause on one of the woods 
trails to examine and learn about the 
woodland oine, climbing bittersweet. 



Spring, with its endless variety of yel- 
lows and pale greens brings, on warm 
misty days, flocks of thrushes, black- 
birds, orioles and warblers from the 
southlands, some to stay in Vermont, 
others on their way further north. Au- 
tumn, when the Green Mountain land- 
scape resembles a Persian rug of fantas- 
tic design, is the favorite season for 
many residents and visitors alike. 

Members of the Society — business- 
men, housewives, factory workers, doc- 
tors, lawyers — come to the Naturę 
Center to renew and add to their under- 
standing of the beauty and interplay of 
naturę. Not because this hill farm is 
unique in its attributes, but because it is 
a place set aside for this purpose. 

In 1967, a ten-acre hemlock swamp 
was purchased from a neighbor and add- 
ed to the original holdings. In 1969, an 
adjacent farm of some 75 acres was ac- 
quired. This purchase added some fine 
valley bottom fields, a longer frontage 
on the Huntington River, and a well-cul- 
tivated sugar orchard that the former 
owner had operated for many years. 

Plans for a full-scale Naturę Center 
operation, supplied by the National Au¬ 
dubon Society, include additional 
buildings and the necessary Staff of qual- 
ified personnel to operate the Center. 
Conservation groups such as Audubon 
Societies receive no financial assistance 
from either federal or State sources, and 
must therefore depend primarily on 
their own resources with assistance from 
an interested public. 

A pioneer effort was initiated in the 
summer of 1968, when a six-week edu- 
cational program was offered to groups 
of visiting young people. Some of these 
classes came from camps, and schools 
and others were family groups. Outdoor 
Iectures and guided trail hikes were led 
by a qualified field naturalist. This pro¬ 
gram is most important to Vermont and 
its citizens, sińce this type of expert 
ecology education is not available else- 
where in the State. 

All over the nation, natural resources, 
in the form of elear streams, forests, 
marshes, swamps and other like treas- 
ures, are disappearing from our inven- 
tory of assets, never to be replaced. If, 
through conservation education, our 
young people can be taught to appre- 
ciate the adventures of “country,” here 
at Huntington and at enough other 
places, the futurę can be viewed with 
brighter hope. In this way the efforts 
being madę at the Center constitute 
a highly important step toward the con- 
servation of Yermonfs beauty. c Oo 














Vermont’s Hollows 

unlike its gulfs and gaps, 
mostly are shcdtered, 
self-contained places 
where, espccially in 
the Spring, a man feels 
at pcace with himself. 

Words and photographs 
by Stephen T. Whitney 



A Vermont idiom requires no apol- 
ogy, for it transforms mundane 
vocabulary into delightful relevancy. 
Molded and honed by repetition, it be- 
comes an integral part of Vermont ways, 
with flavor all its own. Hollows are a 
case in point. 

Hollow, in the context of a topograph- 
ic feature, did not originate in Vermont. 
Lexographers have traced it back across 
the centuries to Old English origins. 
Closer to home, hollows are indigenous 
to the entire length of the Appalachian 
chain. But these facts do not alter the 
Yermont case. The State is blessed with 


an abundance of hollows, and the sobri- 
quet has been applied with a practicality 
bordering upon affection. They are sur- 
prisingly difficult to classify categorical- 
ly, what with Happy Hollow and 
Squabble Hollow; Honey Hollow and 
Mud Hollow; Buli Frog Hollow, Rabbit 
Hollow and Skunk Hollow; two Clark 
Hollows, three North Hollows and, 
logically, three South Hollows. From 
Atcherson to Youlin, Vermont hollows 
stretch practically from A to Z. 

What is a hollow? Inevitably, Burkę 
Hollow becomes a starting point. No 
other hollow has been so lionized, or so 


deserves its popularity, for it is a hand- 
some scene. It embraces an appealing, 
little village clustered about an early 
meeting house — one of Vermont’s 
gems. By good fortunę it is extremely 
photogenic. Burkę has become the sym¬ 
bol, a prototype, of all Vermont hollows. 
In a sense, this is unfortunate and unfair. 
Many of the other hollows are also 
appealing and photogenic. No hollow, 
including Burkę, can be called typical. 

In spite of its notoriety, Burkę Hol¬ 
low provides a clue to the naturę of the 
others. They are not just distinct topo- 
graphic features such as gaps and gulfs. 
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Hollows are identified as well by their 
cultural features, which are not the 
scars of exploitation but the conse- 
quence of mutual affection. In concert, 
man and naturę fashioned them. 

What, then, is a Vermont Hollow? 

It is sort of an away place — shel- 
tered, sequestered; self-contained rather 
than isolated. It nestles comfortably 
in rumpled terrain, its roads reaching 
forth to the slopes that befriend it. It 
sustains a Vermont farm; pastures and 
homestead. It is a place where a Ver- 
monter easily can be at peace with his 
land and himself. Within the scope of 
these generalities, there is room for 


many variations, but there are, perhaps, 
four broad classifications of hollows. 

The meadowland hollow enjoys the 
luxury of broad, level bottomlands. 
Often it is little morę than a spur of a 
larger valley, hidden and guarded by a 
sentinel hill. Behind its guardian, it is 
in a world of its own. Weatherhead 
Hollow of Guilford and Spencer Hollow 
of Springfield are classic examples of 
this configuration. Hampshire Hollow 
of Poultney is a mutation, similar in ap- 
pearance but not part of a larger valley 
complex. It is an entity unto itself. 

Another distinct form is the pocket 
hollow. It lacks room for bottomlands 


and therefore tends to be smaller and 
morę intimate, its stream impatient and 
fractious. Burnham Hollow of Middle- 
town is little morę than a bulge in a 
cramped and crowded valley. There is 
no room along the banks of the youthful 
Poultney River for level pastures and so 
the pastures roam its orchard-crowned 
hillsides. Burnham Hollow honors the 
name of John Burnham who was the 
first to settle there in 1791. He was one 
of Vermont’s early industrialists, estab- 
lishing and operating a forge, foundry, 
grist and sawmills, an oilmill, carding 
machinę and clothier’s works and a dis- 
tillery in the Hollow. His industrial eni- 
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Apple orchards, far left, 
rim Bumham Hollow in 
Middletown Springs. At 
top left, the road circles 
inside Dorset Hollow and, 
aboue, winds upward 
toward Guilford's 
Weatherhead Hollow. At 
left is Clark, one of 
Ponltney s three hollows. 


Page 39: Atcherson 
Hollow in Cambridge port. 
Page 42: Weatherhead 
in Guilford, an open, 
highland hollow. 


pire was swept away by a freshet in 
1811. Although he rebuilt his forge and 
sawmill, he madę no concerted effort to 
restore his business to its previous 
eminence. Considering he was 69 when 
the disaster struck, his reluctance to 
begin again can be forgiven. 

Winhall is another pocket hollow. 
Its gentle slopes make it a pastorał en- 
clave. Burkę is also a pocket hollow, a 
moderate form between the extremes of 
Burnham and Winhall. 

There is also the upland hollow, best 
typified by the four found along the 
broad, western shoulder of Braintree 
Mountain. The mountain itself is morę 


of a long ridge than an individual peak, 
forming the eastern wali of the White 
River valley. The four hollows are noth- 
ing morę than mild depressions in the 
undulating contours of the shoulder. 
Two are in Granville and two are in 
Rochester. The Granville hollows are 
North Hollow and South Hollow. With 
confusing rationale, the Rochester hol¬ 
lows are identically named. 

Finally, there is what can be de- 
scribed as the mountain hollow. As if in 
counterpoint to the ringing mountains, 
these hollows are usually larger and 
not overpowered by the mountains 
about them. In Alpine fashion, their 


pastures climb from the streams they 
follow to slopes high above the rnoun- 
tainside farms. Dorset Hollow is a 
prominent mountain hollow protected 
by the ample lap of Dorset Mountain. 
It terminates without a fuss when the 
steepening slopes of its parent deny it 
further comfort. Stowe Hollow main- 
tains a morę discreet relationship with 
the Worcester Mountains, ranging along 
the mountain flank at a morę comfort- 
able distance. Stowe is further distin- 
guished by subdivisions, although its 
North and South Hollows may represent 
nothing morę than a past accommoda- 
tion to the town's school districts. 
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There are also smali mountain hol- 
lows. Dorset Mountain hosts one, just 
a ridge removed from Dorset Hollow. 
Kirby Hollow is hidden from the world 
below by a steep-pitched gully which 
gives way on higher ground to its one- 
farm hollow. 

It can be reasoned that committing 
the hollows to four basie classifications 
is an oversimplification; that there are, 
in fact, as many hollow forms as there 
are hollows. Even Burkę Hollow may 
be morę atypical than typical, for it is 
not usual to find a village at the heart of 
a hollow. Excepting Burkę, Goshen and 
Wheelock, hollow neighbors have 
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shown a marked preference for living a 
farm’s length apart. 

The charm of each hollow reflects 
morę than geological whim. It is the 
flavor imparted by the people who madę 
it their home. Abandoned to the undisci- 
plined appetite of brush and bracken, 
a hollow loses its charm. Close in its 
fields with second growth and a hollow 
slips from view. From beginning to 
end, a hollow is a hollow only when it is 
a home to man. 


A partial list of hollows that are readily 
accessible and representative of Ver- 


mont follows. Ask locally for direc- 
tions to these locations. 


Hollow 

Town 

Burkę 

Burkę 

Burnham 

Middletown 

Clark, Fennell 


and Hampshire 

Poultney 

Dorset 

Dorset 

Goshen 

Goshen 

North 

Rochester 

Squabble 

Lyndon 

Stowe 

Stowe 

Weatherhead 

Guilford 

Winhall 

Winhall 
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Al Quesnel, photographed 
by Paul A. Witteman, 
rccalls a hundred 
aduentures in his 34 
years oj Vermontjlying. 
Below, the agile Pawnee 
dusts a double row of 
Mclntosh trees. 


The Vermont farmer’s flyer 
is Al Quesnel, long-time 
crop dusterjrom Middlebury. 

Text & photographs by Frederick W. Stetson 



D usting is a matter of learning to fly 
close to things. It’s just like driv- 
ing your car and meeting another car on 
a bridge, or driving your car into a tight 
garage. You don’t look at the fender or 
the door, you sit right there, you kind of 
eyeball the thing and drive through — 
that’s what it’s like . . . Fm surę you’ve 
driven across a narrow bridge.” 

That’s Alphonse Quesnel. The 51- 
year-old pioneer Middlebury aviator un- 
knowingly teaches while speaking, and 
speaks with the touch of a likeable 
French Canadian who knows his busi¬ 
ness. 

His business is applying dust and 
spray. Alfalfa, hay, potato, corn, but 
most of all, apple growers, are the men 
who rely on AFs Middlebury-based 
Dustaire Corporation to keep their 


crops free of insects and of fungus. “This 
happens to be a Mclntosh area,” Al 
notes. k ‘Vermonters pride themselves in 
their ‘Macs.’ ” 

Apple orchard aviation is not for 
amateurs. “Now trees, you can give 
about five feet. If you get into a tree it 
won’t hurt anything. It won’t puli you 
down. But a wire — that'11 puli you 
down. Permanent structures you can’t 
touch.” 

“Fabric covered,” Al says of his 80 
mph. Pawnee C aircraft. “Its good. You 
hit a tree, you lose a little fabric, fix it 
in a couple hours and you're ready to 

go-” 

A 180 degree turn five feet off the 
treetops? Mostly nerveless, Al seems to 
have an endless string of tales to laugh 
it all off with. And, catching his breath. 


he laughs the hardest at his own adven- 
tures. 

“All through my childhood days, I 
saved money to fly. My dad was trying 
to make a farmer out of me but he was 
very unsuccessful.” 

Al was brought up across the Street 
from an airfield and he loved every min¬ 
utę of it. 

“Back in 19 . . . 29 . . . no, ’30 . . . 
about ’29 it was, the Middlebury Cham- 
ber of Commerce rented a meadow 
where Standard Register is. That field 
was owned by my father.” 

‘Tm 51... what the heli,” Al figured 
with a napkin as a scratch paper, “that 
madę me what? It madę me 1 1 years old. 
. . . If you had anything to eat those 
days, you were lucky . . . those were 
very bad times . . .” 









T 


“Chet Ingalls, a member of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, had a hunch Middle- 
bury ought to have an airport — he got 
people interested. They thought they 
were building an airport but nobody 
knew how to lay it out. The first piane 
to land was the sister ship of the ‘Spirit 
of St. Louis’; the pilot told them where 
to lay the runway.” 

The runway was completed in 1930. 
Al washed Windows and sold tickets for 
barnstorming pilots; unlicensed, he also 
drove trucks to make money. 

“With all the spare money I had, I 
bought flying time. My first lesson was 
in 1935. I soloed in 1936.” 

“You’11 laugh about this: I soloed at 
Bristol; their airport in 1935 was a tool 
box which Joe Rock kept in his car and 
a fishing shanty for front office. 

“You know, as I was landing, Joe and 
some guys saw me getting cocked off to 
the left. The piane would not come 
around to the center of the field. 

“I could have blasted her around, but 
by the time Ld done that Ld have got- 
ten way off and I was still flying right 
toward the fishing shanty, can you im- 
agine? Weil they took off in all direc- 
tions, and I decided I better take off 
than land this time.” 

at the cud oj an orchard Jor another pass. 





Quesnel loads bags of agricu\tural dust onto his heavily hraced 
low-wing monoplane. Bclow, he pulls up for a tight tum 















From the depression days to World 
War II Al “got married, got my home 
and got some money to buy morę flying 
time.” 

During World War II, aviation activi- 
ty in Middlebury slowed. “There was 
no gas. . . 

But the postwar era brought better 
times: “About ’45 or ’46 things started 
to pick up. Cow business was good.” 

In 1951 Middlebury moved itsairport 
from the Standard Register field on 
Route 7 to its present location, off Route 
1 16 in East Middlebury. 

Al, Robert Hunt, an ex-Marine pilot 
and Eddie Loomis, an apple grower from 
Shoreham saw the need for crop dusting 
from aircraft. 

Al and Loomis came upon the idea 
at Sam Emilo’s Barber Shop in Middle¬ 
bury. 

“He was in one chair, I was in the 
other,” Al recalls. “He asked me why I 
didn’t start crop dusting. Right in the 
barber’s chair we madę an appointment 
to meet at his farm at one o’clock.” 

“Bob Hunt and I drove to his farm in 
Shoreham; right there in the kitchen we 
formed Dustaire.” 

“Loomis called up a couple of grow- 
ers, asked them if they could use us. 


They said yes; we borrowed $2,000; Bob 
and I went out; bought a Stearman in 
Pennsylvania— that was Dustaire.” 

From one Stearman, Al expanded his 
fleet to five. In 1968 he replaced the col- 
orful bi-planes with morę efficient Paw- 
nees. Today he dispatches his three air¬ 
craft throughout Mclntosh country. 

The change in aircraft is indicative of 
an increasingly modernized operation. 
But the man with the precision flying re- 
mains free from big business. 

Vermont growers remember when 
Army worms brought their hay, corn 
and grain crops to the brink of devasta- 
tion in 1964. On windless afternoons, a 
careful listener actually could hear fields 
being munched and crunched away. 

Desperately farmers telephoned Dust¬ 
aire to obtain relief for their infested 
crops. Al stayed calm and gave the farm¬ 
ers the best he could. 

Sight unseen, he answered their calls 
with the instructions: “Return to your 
fields. Give me a checkpoint to guide on 
and place a white sheet on your car so I 
can identify you and follow you to your 
fields. I may not be there right away, 
but Fil be there.” 

With telephone calls as retainers, he 
laid out $30,000 worth of crop-saving 


insecticide on fields throughout Ver- 
mont. His Chemical suppliers shivered, 
but the governor telephoned his confi- 
dence and offered assistance to keep the 
Chemicals coming. A disaster was 
averted. 

“You know of all that $30,000, I don’t 
think I lost but $500,” Al said of the 
funds unpaid for his efforts. Perhaps 
that’s why he’s able to say, “I’ve got 50 
guys who rely on me.” They rely on Al 
today because the seasonal needs of an 
apple orchard require constant attention. 

“Dusting is from Easter to deer sea- 
son,” Al says. When spring rains render 
tractors immobile, highspeed aircraft be- 
comes the grower’s “acre a minutę an- 
swer” to apple insects and disease, prob- 
lems that can also strike with remark- 
able speed. 

“Scab” is the descriptive, non-scientif- 
ic name for one of the traditional apple 
orchard afflictions. It is a form of fun- 
gus which lies dormant on dead, dry 
apple leaves. Rain activates it, and when 
a prolonged storm or wet period occurs, 
an orchard must be treated with a fungi- 
cide within 40 hours to prevent infec- 
tion. Al has flown seven days a week 
from sunrise to sunset to prevent such 
infections. 









The actual application of dust or spray 
requires a scientific knowhow as well as 
a precision pilot. Since 1949 when a law 
gave aerial application control to the 
Vermont Aeronautics Board, in order to 
apply toxic Chemicals to a given area a 
“Request for Approval to Conduct 
Aerial Spraying and Dusting” must be 
forwarded by Dustaire to the Board. 
The request must specify the Chemicals 
to be used and the location and duration 
of their use. 

Copies of this request are forwarded 
for additional screening to the State Wa- 
ter Resources Board, the Department of 
Health, the Department of Forests and 
Parks, the Department of Fish and Gamę 
and the Department of Agriculture. Any 
of these may veto a Dustaire request for 
aerial Chemical application. DDT was 
separated and eliminated from the pest 
control Schedule four years ago. 


Asof last December several legislative 
proposals were to be considered whereby 
approval procedures would be retained 
by related State agencies. Primary re- 
sponsibility, however, would be vested 
in a department concerned with the 
chemistry of pesticides. The rules also 
would apply to ground application. 

Dustaire also applies spray or dust in 
accordance with The Northern New 
England Apple Spray Schedule, as pre- 
pared by the extension services of Ver- 
mont, Maine and New Hampshire. 

Currently the University of Ver- 
mont’s agricultural experiment station is 
conducting a long rangę study, funded 
by the U.S. Public Health Service, of 
the effects of aerial Chemical applica¬ 
tion. Dr. George B. MacCollom, who 
heads the study, reports: “We have 
never had any evidence of adverse ef¬ 
fects of intense, frequent aerial applica- 


tions on apple orchards or their im- 
mediate areas. I have seen fertile robin 
eggs hatched in apple orchards.” 

The scientifics behind aerial chemis¬ 
try, which continue to be controversial, 
are not beyond Alphonse Quesnel but, 
unassumingly, he says, “We’re strictly 
applicators.” 

“The hardest thing in dusting,” Al 
explains, “is keeping track of your 
swath. I have about four or five seconds 
to count rows in my turn . . . about that 
time Fm on my way in. An odd looking 
tree, a stump — anything — helps to 
keep track. 

“You know what it’s like? It’s like go- 
ing into a cow pen and start counting 
and they start walking around; you 
count a penful of cows twice; you won’t 
get the same thing. It’s just like counting 
rows of apple trees in an orchard from 
a flying Pawnee.” 0 O 0 











LIYING HERITAGE 



CHARLES T. MORRISSEY 

DIRECTOR, VERMONT HISTORICAL. SOCIETY 

A ttic Art & Archwes 


H ow many of us have looked at old Vermont houses and 
wondered what lies inside them that their owners have for- 
gotten about? Under the eaves in the attic or buried inside a 
dark and musty trunk may be a painting done by an itinerant 
artist a century ago, or a family photograph album that hasn't 
been opened for several years. Two concerted efforts have been 
launched in Vermont to rescue such old paintings and photo- 
graphs so their value can be recognized and appreciated. 

The Vermont Council on the Arts is spearheading a program 
called “Art Out of the Attic” to bring 19th Century American 
paintings out from these eaves and musty trunks. During the 
past few years a revival of interest in early American paintings 
has been growing. Paintings executed between 1815 and 1865 
have particular interest to historians of American art because 
little is known about the artists of that period. It is very likely 
that many Vermont homes have portraits and landscapes that 
were painted then. 

Frank Hensel of Stowe, executive director of the Vermont 
Council on the Arts, explained when the “Art Out of the Attic” 
program was initiated late last summer that “the Council feels 
it can contribute to the important documentation of American 
art of this period and give recognition to the possessors of the 
art.” The Council created a network of cooperating art centers 
throughout Vermont and urged Vermonters who own original 
paintings that probably were executed in the 19th Century to 
bring them to one of these centers. When several paintings 
are assembled at the art centers they will be photographed and 
evaluated, so that the most significant and representative paint¬ 
ings can be selected. The group later will be put on exhibit. 

A jury of three will make the finał selection the end of May, 
and will award prizes for the best paintings. The judges are 
Alfred Frankenstein of San Francisco, Professor Barbara 
Novak of Barnard College and Professor John Wilmerding of 
the Dartmouth College art department. Working as a special 
advisor to the judges is James Thomas Flexner, distinguished 
art historian. 

The Council and its supporters have high hopes that the gen¬ 
erał awareness of Vermont’s art history will be greatly in- 
creased as a result of this effort to get us to look into our attics 
and other forgotten areas. 

The program to rescue old Vermont photographs from ob- 
livion is a joint effort by three Vermont organizations: Ver- 
mont Life Magazine and the Vermont Historical Society in 
Montpelier, and the Stephen Greene Press in Brattleboro. 

The value of old photographs is self-evident; they depict a 


society and way of life that contrasts with the 1970s as clearly 
as the ankle-length dresses of the 1870s differ from the mini- 
skirts of morę recent times. Many of the most striking photo¬ 
graphs were taken by amateurs and filed away in thick family 
albums that were cherished by family members. But as the 
years have passed and families have dispersed, the albums often 
have been shoved into hidden corners. The Vermont Flistorical 
Society decided to publicize the need for collecting and pre- 
serving these photographs, and established an Archive of His¬ 
torie Vermont Photographs to serve as a permanent depository 
for them. 

The best photos, of course, often were snapped on impulse, 
and show people in candid and unposed scenes. They are im¬ 
portant documents of our social history, because they say morę 
than words can portray how our forebears actually deported 
themselves. Even when they stiffened and turned solemnly 
toward the camera their demeanor suggests some basie qualities 
about the life in Victorian America. 

The task of collecting and filing these photographs is being 
supervised by Walter Flubbard, curator of the Vermont Histor¬ 
ical Society. Duplicate copies are madę of photographs that are 
especially valuable, or of photographs that are loaned to the 
Archive by Vermonters who want to retain the originals. 

Many photographs submitted to the Archive probably will 
come from out-of-state residents who have family roots in Ver- 
mont and possess old family pictures. Likewise, people who 
have vacationed in Vermont sińce they were youngsters also 
may have in their homes interesting pictures they are willing to 
donate to the Archive. 

The files of working photographers (like Porter Thayer, fol- 
lowing pages, of Williamsville) will be examined carefully with 
the hope that the scenes they photographed professionally will 
include some prints of morę than personal or local significance 
that deserve to be preserved permanently. Similarly, the pic- 
torial holdings of long-established archival institutions, such as 
the Wilbur Collection at the University of Vermont, will be 
carefully reviewed. The rich files of the Wilbur Collection, ex- 
panded by several recent acquisitions, now total morę than 
50,000 separate pictorial items from the Civil War to the pres- 
ent. 

Eventually a book containing the best pictures collected for 
the Archive will be published as a joint venture by the Archive 
sponsors. It will show how Vermonters lived from about the 
Civil War period, when the earliest Vermont pictures were 
madę, into the 1920s, when automobiles and paved roads be- 
gan to end the isolation of farm and village life. 

“Such a book would be very entertaining to read,” says pub- 
lisher Stephen Greene of Brattleboro, “but morę important, it 
would emphasize the value of saving pictorial evidence of how 
we lived in this State over the past several decades. These pic¬ 
tures often are overlooked or too quickly dismissed by histori¬ 
ans and others who try to safeguard firsthand evidence of the 
Vermont way of life.” 

Indeed, one can hardly look at these old pictures without 
both a chuckle and a feeling of wonderment at how Vermont- 
ers managed to do what they did in days not so long ago. But 
then it is equally difficult to appreciate the fuli meaning of 
those photographs taken last July of men walking on the moon. 

We’ve come a mighty distance in less than a century, and it 
seems worthwhile to collect evidence of how our forebears 
lived. The next time you look at an old Vermont house and 
wonder what lies inside to be discovered anew, you might think 
about current efforts to rescue those 19th Century paintings 
and old photographs. Maybe your house has some. ctfo 
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A sampling from 
Porter C. Thayer s 
Windham County Album 

brings to life the nostalgie 
charm of everyday happenings 
in Southern Vermont 
sixty years ago. 



P orter C. Thayer, whose earliest 
memory is of the snów building up 
outside his bedroom window during the 
blizzard of ’88, set up in Williamsville as 
a professional photographer right after 
his marriage in 1906. His photo equip- 
ment consisted of two view cameras, a 5 
x 7 and a 6 l /z x 8C2, and a smali box 
camera. His darkroom was a closet, and 
a railroad lantern doubled as a dark¬ 
room light. 

Few owned their own cameras in the 
first years of the century, and Mr. Thay¬ 


er did a brisk business. In the winter he 
would cali at homes and offer to copy 
pictures. Year round, traveling by horse 
and buggy, he covered much of Wind¬ 
ham County photographing babies, 
newlyweds and old folk, favorite colts 
and oxen, bali teams, children and their 
school houses, fairs, birthday parties, pa- 
rades, and well known landmarks. He 
pictured President Taft on his 1912 visit 
to Townshend and recorded the building 
of the Somerset earth dam, once said to 
be the country’s largest. He produced 


thousands of post cards for sale in area 
Stores. 

1911, when his records show that he 
had 720 customers, was the high point 
of Mr. Thayer’s picture taking. His ap- 
ple orchard, he found, required an in- 
creasing amount of his time, and the 
camera work had to be curtailed. But he 
continued to take pictures for several 
years, and the cream of Porter Thayer’s 
photographs provide today an absorbing 
album of Windham County morę than a 
half century ago. — Stephen Greene 


When Dorr Derhy of 
Willianisuille wasnt 
tightrope walking, he d be 
found working at the local 
basketfactory. 
Porter Thayer, pictured 
above by his wife, had just 
started his photo business. 

Miss Phillips was 
filmed, left, at work as 
Newfane s Central. The 
telephone directories 
read 1911. 
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The West Douer post office now is located in Mr. & Mrs.J. A. Davis's 1909 storę . 
They also sold meats andgrain and bought up mapie produce. 
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This is Brookline’s fanted round schoolhouse. 































A rustic charm reminiscent of Currier & Ives, comes to tnind in this 1914 view oj 
Wal lace Adams and family pictured in the farmyard of their South Newfane home . 


Mr. Thayer jlmed it during a recess in 1916. 
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Half of thesc students at Marlboro Bratich School in 1909 look to be closely related. 
Their teacher was Charles Brown. 


It was about 1908 wheti Burton Halladay and his wije posed in Williatnsville. 
Neither the lady s tiarne nor that of her book, aboue, are known today. 
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Men and boys, oxen and horses, powered road work in 1909. This crew is using a four-horse Steel scraper 
between Williamsville and South Newfane. 



































* 



Porter Thayer walkedfour miles westfront Dover to record the building in 1912-13 of what was once said to be the country s largest earth dam, 
at Somerset, Ycrmont. Trestles were builtjirst and tracks were laid on either side of the area to be filled. Gravel and stone 
were duntped between. When the fil reached the trestle tops, new trestles then were constructed on top of them. 



When President Taft, whosefather was a natwe ofWest Townshend, uisited the town in 1912, Mr. Thayer recorded it. 
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WHAT S THIS? 



Shh . . . it’s a surprise . . . 

and it comes in a plain brown wrapper, too. Nobody will even know 
that youVe just received ten (yes, ten) back issues 
of the national status magazine, Vermont Life, until 
they see the entire, glorious array displayed on your coffee table, 
on the polar bear (or zebra skin) rug, in front of the fireplace. 

hey . . . wow! 

What an offer!—ten back issues of Vermont Life Magazine 
plucked at random from our shelves, and now all packaged 
and ready to go—sent to you for just two dollars— 
the biggest bargain in years. Order yours today. 

Or send some status to a friend who needs it. 

GOLLY! 
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Green Mountain 



POST BOY 


For those who have not heard it, here is a piece reported by E. 
F. Phillips (Pittsford), director of the Stamford Museum and 
Naturę Center in Connecticut: 

To a foreigner a Yankee is an American. 

To an American a Yankee is a Northerner. 

To a Northerner a Yankee is a New Englander. 

To a New Englander a Yankee is a Vermonter. 

To a Vermonter a Yankee is one who eats pie for breakfast. 

Historian Charles Morrissey in our last Autumn issue envi- 
sioned tourists bucketing through the Vermont hinterland with 
prerecorded tapes plugged into their cars so they could be told 
what they’re looking at. Now it turns out to be for real! 

Philip C. Warner (Barton) writes us from Maryland about 
Auto Tape Tours, Inc. of New York. You join their club, ap- 
parently, and then you may rent out touring tapes which, so 
far, are available for a number of United States and Canadian 
national parks. 

Perceptive viewers and the many dedicated critics of this maga- 
zine may notę that this issue contains two versions of essential- 
ly the same view. Though both are “Spring” settings, the color- 
ations, camera stances, weather and light conditions differ 
greatly, again demonstrating the infinite variety of the Ver- 
mont landscape. 

The word SINZIBUCKWUD, which appears on page 60 of 
this issue, is an approximation of the way the Indians in Ver- 
mont referred to mapie syrup. It is Algonkian, and literally 
means “drawn from wood.” Our authority is The Mapie Sugar 
Book, by Hazel and Scott Nearing, who used to live here. This 
volume, which is the best and most complete work ever written 
on the subject, was out of print for some years but now has 
been re-issued by the Social Science Institute, Harborside, 
Maine. It sells for $5.50 — a real bargain. 

While on the subject of sugaring, Vermont Life would like 
to relay an invitation to all readers to attend the 1970 Franklin 
County Mapie Festival, which will be held in and around St. 
Albans the first weekend of April. Festivities will start on Fri- 
day, the 3rd, with mapie movies shown and sugarhouse tours 
held for schoolchildren morning and afternoon. After lunch 
will eonie a children’s paradę, then a community supper, a 
teenage dance and an old-fashioned fiddling contest. Saturday’s 
events will include a pancake breakfast, sugarhouse tours all 
day, a dance, card party and the crowning of the mapie festival 
king and queen. Sunday morning and afternoon events will be 
the same, and all three days will include mapie exhibits, dis- 
plays of arts, crafts and new types of sugaring equipment, and 
sugar on snów parties, too. 


A shot in the leg of Vermont lamb has been administered here 
in the cooperative production and marketing of beautiful, un- 
bleached raw wool yarn. 

Vermont sheep people, assisted by the State Department of 
Agriculture, last year pooled 3,000 pounds of Vermont wool 
for special processing, and now it is available to knitters in two 
and three-ply skeins. 

Natural Vermont wool makes superior outer wear. The un- 
bleached wool is its natural buff color. It retains its lanolin, 
sheds water well, is bulky but firm in texture (which makes 
knitting easier, and it has fine insulating and wearing qualities). 

The Vermont natural wool yarn (and there will be morę of it 
available this year), is marketed by the wool producers direct 
to a dozen or so Vermont yarn shops. For a list of these shops 
write to Vermont Life or the Production Promotion Divi- 
sion, State Agriculture Department, Montpelier. 

Green Mountain Perkins Academy, the handsome structure 
shown on our front cover, has been standing quietly just above 
the main Street of South Woodstock village for 121 years. 

The building, which contains a rare slanting floor, was com- 
pleted in 1848 by master builder Otis Wood. His great-grand- 
son, Arthur Wood, was among a smali group who saved the 
Academy from abandonment. Others instrumental in the work 
included Miss Mary Fullerton, Mrs. Byron Dexter, Mrs. How¬ 
ard Giles and Mr. Harold D. Hodgkinson. 

Vermont Liberał Institute was its original name, and for 
many years it provided a fine classical education to young men 
and women over a wide area, its enrollment at times approach- 
ing 200. A measure of its stature is that morę than half of Tufts 
College’s first graduating class had been students at the Acade¬ 
my. 

The Institute fell on hard times during the Civil War, and al- 
most went under. It was saved by Percival Gaius Perkins, 
whose aid was recognized in the altered name. But when high 
schools came into prominence the Academy began to wane and 
ceased to operate as a school in the 1890s. 

Today, reorganized and secure, the old building contains 
museum items and schoolroom relics. It is used for special 
gatherings and is open for public visits. 

Readers who recall our three-part series on Vermont folk 
figures, will be interested that Ephemeral Folk Figures: Scare- 
crows, Harvest Figures and Snów men, by Avon Neal, photo- 
graphs and design by Ann Parker, has just been published by 
Clarkson N. Potter and is distributed by Crown Publishers. 
The 8 V 2 by 1 1-inch book has 128 black and white illustrations, 
16 color plates and 176 pages. The price is $10. 

Back Road Tourers, who missed Samuel Ogden’s regular fea- 
ture last Autumn, will find it back again in this issue. The main 
difference which the spring season brings is that one should ex- 
ercise caution when venturing very far off the blacktop. Mud is 
what we mean. 

Subscribers who migrate with the seasons provide us with giant 
headaches. We cannot shift the addresses back and forth auto- 
matically. So each time you move we need a new notification 
— and these at least eight weeks ahead of regular issue mail- 
ings. 

It really would be easier all round, the Postboy suggests, if 
you would arrange with your postmaster to have your copies 
forwarded when needful. Or perhaps you'd consider investing 
in a Yermont Life subscription for each home. 
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Sixty years ago this spring Jim Taylor’s dream was undertaken: 
the Long Trail, a 260-mile wilderness footpath along the Green 
Mountains’ crests from Massachusetts to Canada. 

Taylor, who died in 1949, has rightly been called Vermont’s 
most enthusiastic, public spirited and most influential Citizen, 
even though he never held any public office. He was perhaps 
the first person in recent times to awaken Vermonters to the 
magnificence of their countryside and mountains. 

A Green Mountain Club Day will be held this year in May, 
not only to mark the anniversary but, morę practically, to get 
people out on the Trail by the hundreds to work on the trails 
and shelters. 

For those who want to know morę about the Green Moun¬ 
tain Club and Long Trail, we invite you to write the headquar- 
ters at 45 Park Street, Rutland. 

We need your assistance. Vermont Life is in short supply 
of certain back issues, and for each of the following listed cop- 
ies received in good condition we will mail back in exchange 
your choice of a 1970 Yermont Life Engagement Calendar or 
a package of ten assorted back issues (our choices). The offer 
ends May 26th. Back issues we need are: 

Autumn 1952 Autumn 1955 Autumn 1960 

Spring 1953 Spring 1960 Spring 1964 

One day last Fali The New York Times carried a startling re¬ 
port on the business upsurge being experienced by the Dairy 
Association Company of Lyndonville, specialists in veterinary 
medicines. 

Although the Vermont cow population continues to decline, 
there’s a big upswing in their Bag Balm. The explanation, as 
The Times reported it, is that humans are using it in droves. 

Company president John L. Norris, Jr., with an eye cocked 
toward the Food & Drug Administration, makes it elear they 
aren’t implying Bag Balm is meant for home use. But the testi- 
monials pour in. 

Satisfied humans report it’s good for squeaking bedsprings, 
minor sores, as a facial cream, for sunburn, and even, a Viet- 
nam gunner reported, for lubricating 105mm howitzers. c 
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ANNOUNCING ~9f 

A NEW BOOK 

FROM VERMONT LIFE 


MISCHIEF IN 
THE MOUNTAINS 

STRANGE TALES OF VERMONT 
AND VERMONTERS 


Foreword by Charles T. Morrissey 
Introduction by Lawrence Goldtree Blochman 
Profusely illustrated by Jarte Clark Brown 


Contains 13 Vermont tales of Assault, Bootlegging, 
Burglary, Clubbing, Counterfeiting, Death Curse, 
Debtor’s Prison, Eccentricity, Frozen Sleep, 
Naked Weddings, Starvation, Stabbing, 
Underground Treasure, Yampirism. 



Published by Vermont Life Magazine 
in collaboration with The Stephen Greene Press 



















Broiled over an open Jire 
on a green Vermont hillside 

Skewered Lamb, 


also known as Shish Kebab, 
is one ojthe glorions rites of Spring! 
by Frank Lieberman 
Photograph by Hanson Carroll 


W hen Man first learned that meat tasted better cooked 
over an open fire he also learned that this could burn his 
fingers. Shortly after that, being the sapient homo that he was, 
he got the bright idea of spearing his meat on a twig and let- 
ting the twig get burnt. 

Picture the scene: — Mr. and Mrs. H. Sapiens at home; she 
stands in the mouth of the cave, her young clustered about her, 
Mr. S. is grilling a twig of meat. It’s the first time she’s seen 
this performance. She watches with some interest, then says, 
“And just what do you cali thatT 
“Shish Kebab.” 

“Why 'Shish Kebab’?” 

“Weil, er . . . it looks like Shish Kebab.” 

And no matter what she said then, Man has been cooking 
skewered meat over an open fire ever sińce. 

One of the most delectable meats for grilling is Spring lamb, 
especially if it’s one that’s been raised on the North Pomfret 
hills. Real Vermont Spring lamb is delicate; — it is absolutely 
criminal to overpower its flavor with an overdose of garlic and 
spices! A restrained touch of garlic in the marinade perhaps, 
but no morę than that. An ordinary lamb or mutton — well, 
that’s another story. 

The following recipe is for 4 skewers. This can be stretched 
by cutting the meat thinner but if you do this you will need 
morę vegetables of course. 


SHISH 

KEBAB 

2 Ibs loin or leg of lamb 

Vl 

cup olive oil 

16 lV 2 n onions 

J /4 

cup good dry red winę 

16 cherry tomatoes or larger 

1 

tspn salt 

tornatoes, ąuartered 

1/2 

tspn coarsely ground 

16 slices green pepper 


black pepper 

in 1V 2 " sąuares 

!/4 

tspn dried thyme 

16 IV 2 " mushroom caps 

1 

smali finger garlic 


Cut the meat into W 2 " cubes. There should be at least 20 
pieces so that you can have five for each skewer and, hopefully, 
some for seconds. 

In a good sized bowl mix the winę with the salt, pepper, the 
dried thyme rubbed hard between thumb and palm of the hand 
to bring out all its flavor. Finally add the oil and the finger of 
garlic, lightly crushed. Stir it all together and then add the 
cubed lamb and stir it again so that the meat is well coated. 

Let it stand in the refrigerator several hours, turning it now 
and then. It’s even better if it stands overnight. 

Since vegetables and meat don’t cook in the same length of 
time you may want to parboil the onions and green peppers 
very slightly and saute the mushroom caps until they just be- 
gin to soften. This will save you the embarrassment of having 
the vegetables split and fali in the fire when broiling. 
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A word about skewers. Get long ones and make surę they 
are madę of fiat or oval Steel. Long skewers keep your hands 
from burning, fiat Steel keeps the meat from rolling as it’s 
turned over the fire. 

Enough advice, now load the skewers. 

Each one should bear five chunks of meat; between each 
chunk goes one set of onion, pepper, tomato and mushroom or 
whatever combination you prefer. 

For the utmost in delectability broił the shish kebabs over 
an open charcoal or wood coal fire. You can broił them in your 
fireplace, on a Japanese hibachi, on your backyard charcoal 
cooker or over an open campfire high on a Vermont hillside. 
Just make surę they are subject to woodsmoke and a hot, hot 
fire that will sear the meat and cook it quickly on the outside 
and leave the inside pink and juicy. Four or five minutes a side 
should be plenty, ten minutes in all at the most. 

If you can find a source of the thin Near Eastern fiat bread 
by all means serve it with the kebabs. Fold a piece of the thin 
soft crust around a chunk of meat or vegetable and pop it into 
your watering mouth. No need for forks or knives! 

Try making the bread (Kubzh) yourself; it’s really quite 
simple. 

KUBZH 

12 cups all-purpose flour 1 tspn salt 

1 pkg yeast Warni water 

Reserve 2 cups of flour for working the dough. Place bal- 
ance in mixing bowl, make a deep indentation in the middle of 
the flour and set the yeast in it. Pour enough warm water over 
the flour to make a firm but pliable dough and make surę the 
yeast is well blended. Add the salt and knead the dough with 
floured hands for about half an hour. Cover the bowl with a 
dish cloth and let it rise in a warm place. After it has risen di- 
vide the dough into 10 or 12 lumps, smooth each by additional 
kneading and let them rest another half hour. Light oven and 
set at 350°. 

On a floured board pat the lumps out into rounds Vi " thick, 
or less, and 9 or 10 inches across. Place one round on a lightly 
floured cookie sheet and bakę for 5 minutes or so at 350° until 
brown but not crisp. The bread must remain soft and pliable. 
Continue until all rounds are baked. 

You can also serve the kebabs with generous slices of good 
French or Italian bread and, in any case, with a large jug of 
light California claret or a dry rosę. 

Then for a contrast in tastes a salad of fresh young lettuce 
and other greens or plain boiled artichokes with a sharp French 
dressing madę with lemon juice instead of vinegar. 

At this time of the year, hopefully, strawberries will have 
appeared in your local market. If so, top off the scrumptious 
repast with this dessert. The title refers to the effect on the tum- 
my and one's sense of well-being, not just the pocketbook. 

RICH MAN S STRAWBERRIES 

1 Ib ripe strawberries * 

Vi cup granulated sugar 2 tbsp dry marsala or 

Va cup Grand Marnier medium sweet sherry 

liąueur y 2 pt heavy cream, whipped 

Crush half the berries with a heavy fork to draw the juice. 
Cut the rest in halves or quarters. Stir the sugar and berries 
thoroughly, mix in the other ingredients and chill in the re¬ 
frigerator three or four hours. With this serve very strong, 
black roast coffee — you’11 need it! ^ 

:: Later in the summer try this recipe with raspberries. Oh, my! 
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SinzibucRwud 


sap goes down to the sugar- 
house for boiling. From Ver- 
mont’s sugarhouses comes the 
finest pure mapie sugar, syrup 
and candy madę. 

This process of making mapie 
syrup is a fascinating one to 
watch for both adults and 
children. Vermont sugar- 
makers are especially proud 
to welcome yisitors during 
Mapie Time in March and 
early April. 

But sugaring time is a busy 
season and many sugaring 


That’s what the Algonąuin 
called it. 

For generations the settlers of 
Vermont and their descend- 
ants have called it Mapie 
Sugar. Though the Indians 
were first to find the maple’s 
hidden sweetness, Vermont- 
ers became so adept at using 
it that nothing stands morę 
for Vermont than its mapie 
sugar and syrup. 

In the early spring, when 
winter snows give way to the 
first March thaw, Yermont 


For a free listing of sugarhouses open to the public, please write: 

Vermont Life, Mapie Time, 

Montpelier, Yermont 05602. 


operations are open only by 
appointment. So it is wise to 
notify the sugarmaker before- 
hand, whether it’s just for a 
visit to look around or for a 
delightful sugarhouse party 
with Vermont’s spring delica- 
cy—sugar-on-snow. 


sugarmakers walk in their 
“sugarbushes” tapping the 
hard or rock maples. With 
the buckets hung on the sap 
spouts, they wait for the warm 
days and freezing nights to 
make the sap run. 

Once gathered, every run of 
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But for you—it shall be 
forever Spring 


FORD MADOX FORD 









